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BALE WITH THE MM Bale--Matic 


AND PROFIT 2 WAYS 
/ GET GREATER VALUE FROM YOUR OWN HAY 


You make more on your hay, for feed or market, when you put it up in 
firm, square-cornered, wire-tied bales with the original MM Bale-O- Matic. 
This one-man baler combines a 54-inch pickup that leaves a clean field 
behind you, with a raker-bar feed that handles moist or dry hay without 
leaf loss. Bales are tied under self-adjusting compression for uniform 
weight in every moisture condition. MM’s exclusive pivoting packer dis- 
tributes as it packs . . . eliminates light spots. Exclusive tying mechanism 
makes only one knot per strand, bends wire ends in, leaves no wire clip- 
pings. Every bale is sliced and packed in layers for easiest feeding. 


2 EARN EXTRA MONEY CUSTOM BALING 


When your own hay is in, you can easily add to your cash income by 
custom baling for neighbors. The Bale-O-Matic bales from windrow or 
stack, turns out 30-, 35-, 37! 5-, 40-, or 45-inch bales that meet any require- 


ment for shipping or resale. With its powerful V-4 engine, and safety ad- 
vantages like shear bolts on the flywheel and 3 ratchet-type slip clutches 
protecting the conveyor and tying mechanism, the Bale-O- Matic is powered 
and built to stand up. See your MM dealer now for 2-way profit facts on 
the one-and-only MM Bale-O- Matic. 
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CUT ALL YOUR HAY WITH 
THIS MiO0 MOWER 


Built-in down pressure, 2-speed V-belt drive, shielded, 
balanced flywheel, and full length weor plotes are ad- 
vantages that help the MO Mower cut all your crop . . . 
and cut it faster... areal buy—See your MM dealer. 
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HANDLE UP TO 25 TONS OF SILAGE PER HOUR 
WITH THIS NEW MM FORAGE BLOWER 


Here's the powerful new MM Forage 


Y’S IN FOR LESS? 


when you make hay 
with these 





GET DOUBLE “SERVICE WITH THE 
OMA RAKE AND TEDDER 


As a rake the OMA makes loose, light windrows without 


turns leaves inward, stems outward. Move one 
lever and the OMA becomes oa tedder fluffing heavy hay for 
faster curing, damp hay for faster drying. 
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FIELD-CHOP + / 
HAY AND ROW CROPS FASTER 
WITH MM FORAGORS 


Now, get new forage harvesting capacity that takes big jobs in 
stride! MM Foragors in power take-off or engine-driven models 
chop all your forage crops faster than ever before, with big savings 
in time and money. Hay or row crop heads are easily mounted on 
the same feeder apron. You set cutting lengths of *,", 1 6”, 4%", 134’, 
2534", or 3” without removing cutter knives. . _ pet as he, cutting 
to any length without leaf loss or stem shattering. Speed of blower 
and cutter, pickup, and feeder are quickly changed. Before you buy 
any forage harvester, be sure you have al/ the facts on big-capacity, 
big-value MM Foragors. 
P. S. if you're interested in MM Uni-Farming, ask your MM dealer 
about the new Uni-Foragor attachment for the self-propelled 
MM Uni-Farmor. 
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WINDY WEATHER 2 WON’ T STOP 

THIS RA POWER RAKER 
With 29 strippers and 6 reel bars forming a built-in 
wind break, this RA Power Raker builds compact 
windrows on even the windiest days. See your MM 
dealer for a bargain price. 
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silo at its fresh and nourishing best! The 


° Blower designed to get forage into the 
12” feed auger and 40/2" blower handle 


*% - up to 25 tons of hay and 40 tons of 
—> @ silage per hour. For lower-cost haying, 
cai see these MM hay tools at your MM 


Deoler... NOW! 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


To Correct Weaknesses 


I would like to assert a few facts 
in answer to a letter written by 
Mr. Walter C. Perry in the May 
10 issue. He states it is his opinion 
that a man with “good cow sense” 
can select a herd sire that will cor- 
rect the weaknesses in his herd. 

I would like to point out the 
plural usage of the word weakness. 
It is well-known that certain cows 
have undesirable characteristics 
and also that some bulls are trans- 
mitting some of those same char- 
acteristics. By breeding artificially, 
a dairyman can breed a cow with 
a given weakness to a bull which 
is very strong in her weakness. 

There are something over 50 
bulls in our stud, all transmitting 
different sets of genes for the 
makeup of the offspring. By hav- 
ing this number available, certainly 
a good dairyman can improve his 
herd weaknesses by mating them 
with the proper bull. 

In my opinion, the only person 
who doesn’t benefit from artificial 
breeding is the man who has the 
money and facilities to own and 
house a bull to improve the weak- 
nesses in each of his cows, or the 
man who has a perfect bull. 

Ohio. DANE M. GORMAN. 


Flies — Human Equation 


Mr. Fisher’s recent article on 
“Fly Control for 1954” is an excel- 
lent treatise on that subject. It is 
sound and sensible. However. as 
in the treatment of any subject 
prepared by one mind, several car- 
dinal phases were omitted. 

The human equation enters the 
potpourri of recipes, concoctions, 
and. admixtures of hell-bent de- 
struction aimed at the unsubdu- 
able, devilish, and argus-eyed fly. 
The situation may be likened to 
adopting a round stomach to a 
square meal, or to the statement 
that fasting seven days makes one 
weak. 

Endless pursuit of the elusive 
pest also has us on the ropes while 
he, she, and their countless chil- 
dren perch by the hundreds every- 
*where and gaily indulge in nose- 
thumbing at a gasping, exhausted, 
bedeviled populace. This is not hu- 
man equation; it is human exhaus- 
tion. 

The human equation comes into 
application in Mr. Fisher’s refer- 
ence to the use of borax on ma- 
nure accumulation. The milk farm- 
er who would be sufficiently inter- 
ested in fly control to use borax 
should direct his effort to prevent 
accumulation of manure that would 
require the borax. This is almost 
axiomatic. 

Like all matters of human equa- 
tion, the milk-producing farmer has 
fly population in proportion to the 
effort expended in its control. 
There are milk farmers who do not 
have a fly problem and others who 
always have it. In some eastern 
states flies are present in stables 
in objectionable number all winter. 
Breeding operations start early in 
these places. 

Mr. Fisher omitted one of the 
most important sources of fly 
breeding. It is hog manure which 
is the “incubator” that maintains 
the insecticide manufacturer and 


bedevils both human and animal 
life. Entomologists have stated 
that the dairy farmer cannot be 
engaged in milk production and 
hog raising when regulation pens 
are the method of housing. 

The colony shelter must be used 
if a milk farmer respects his milk 
market. In order to preserve the 
farmer’s milk market, the writer 
has been responsible, in some cas- 
es, for having the colony house 
supplant the conventional hog pen 
or house in fly season. 

Pennsylvania. H. E. SHRoar. 


Universal Cow Testing 


I see, in editorials of yours, that 
you are a keen advocate of what 
I take to amount to universal cow 
testing on the score of milk yields. 

In such connection, do you sup- 
pose that it makes much sense to 
test cows that are not getting any- 
thing like a square deal in the way 
of general management, especially 
as to feed requirements? So far 
as I can see, this business of feed- 
ing and managing milk cows is a 
specialty of comparative experts 
and, as such, something beyond the 
capacity of the average herd owner. 

So, I just cannot see how the 
great milk production industry can 
possibly be an economic success 
under the present generalized set- 
up. If milk production is to take 
its logical place in the national 
and international economies, we 
simply must introduce executive 
directive, which, in turn, has at its 
disposal expert herdsmanship. I 
mention “international” because 
dairy products surely have an im- 
portant place in world trade. 

Canada. L. D. McCLINTocK. 


“Tired Young Farmer” 


I have been wondering what is 
to become of the young farmer 
starting out in this business of 
dairy farming. I bought a farm of 
130 acres a few years ago. Had to 
remodel the barn and milk house 
to a fairly modern setup. I have a 
fairly good line of farm equipment. 

Now, with prices dropping and 
me up to my neck in mortgage and 
interest payments, I do not have 
enough cows in the herd to bring 
in the needed income. Should a 
fellow borrow more money and buy 
cows? 

Everyone knows the days are 
mighty long on a farm. I have a 
chance for part-time work off the 
farm, but I don’t believe that 
would solve anything, only add to 
enough work already. 

Was wondering if some place in 
the wide world there was a person 
or couple interested enough to help 
with work in exchange for a share 
or a home. 

A TIRED YOUNG FARMER, 

Wisconsin. 


“My Twilight Years” 


My roots are nearly 40 years 
deep on this good farm and I find 
it difficult to admit my time runs 
out. I can but hope a paper such 
as yours gets me a family whose 
new roots will embrace, deepen, 

(Turn to page 618) 
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AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE OINTMENT 


AUREOMYCIN is active against all of the disease organisms that 
Use AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT in this 


two-way protection and treatment method: (1) Treat infected quarters 








commonly cause mastitis. 


promptly when mastitis strikes, and (2) treat teat or udder injuries by 


local application and by infusion to help guard against mastitis. 


Ask your druggist for AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT and for UDDER 
LOTION Lederle—an antiseptic, soothing lotion for teats and udders, 
Write for free literature. 

* * * 7 * 

Remember that, in cases of acute septic mastitis, no udder infusion 
product a/one is adequate. Consult your veterinarian regularly — he may 
recommend, in addition, injections op AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline 
INTRAVENOUS ** SULMET® 
SOLUTION INJECTABLE** Lederle. Subsequent treatment, as well as 


Lederle or Sodium Sulfamethazine 
treatment of persistent chronic mastitis, may be conducted with SUL. 
MET Sulfamethazine OBLETS® Veterinary Tablets Lederle. 


*Available only through veterinarians *Trade-Mark 
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New PTO Forage Harvester with row 
crop attachment can chop and load up 
to 24 tons an hour in the tallest stands. 


[i] harvester covers your fields 
up to 50% faster! 


New Holland's new Forage Harves- 
ter chops and loads up to 24 tons 
of corn silage an hour in field and 
crop conditions that stop many 
more expensive machines! 





The new 6-knife flywheel on New 
Holland's Harvester lets you in- 
crease ground speeds as much as 
50°;,... gives youa choice of cutting 
lengths ranging from '4” to 4!4 


Multi-V-belt drive to flywheel 





Exclusive New Holland Flo-Trac Feed 
prevents slippage of material right 
to the 112 sq. in. throat opening. 
Upper apron is fully floating front 
= : and rear to keep constant control of 
and new Jack Shaft drive to row light or heavy materiel for even 


crop and direct-cut attachments cutting without jamming. 
give more positive power transmis- 
sion for cleaner, surer chopping 
and cutting. Exclusive Flo-Trac 
Feed maintains steady high capac- 
ity without jamming and clogging. 











and power take-off harvesters with 
quick-change attachments for 
windrow, row crop and direct-cut 
operation. See him right away! The 
New Holland Machine Co., a sub- 
sidiary of The Sperry Corporation. 


Your New Holland dealer carries 
a complete line of engine-powered 












Windrow attachment— 
up to 22 tons an hour. 





Direct-cut attachment — 
up to 22 tons an hour. 


New Holland 
Forage Blower — 

up to 36 tons of grass, 
48 tons of corn an hour. 


rs New HOLLAND 


‘First in Grassland Farming" 


New Holland, Pa. * Minneapolis «+ Des Moines * Kansas City 
Columbus « Charlotte + Lockport, Ill. + Brantford, Ontario 
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| | 
| FREE BOOKLET! We'd like to send you a new booklet, “How | 
| to make silage in stacks and trenches,”’ that gives complete information | 
| on the use of silos in making silage. For your free copy, write: New | 
! Holland Machine Co., 807 Maple Street, New Holland, Pa. 
| 
| Name | 
Addresa_ 
| 0 State | 
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-—————=— Drink more milk Eat more meat -~~~~~~ 
for a healthy America and @ strong agriculture 
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COVER PICTURE 


Kicking up a fuss for the coming Farm 
Safety Week is Amanda Wayne Blueboy, a 
Double Approved Ayrshire bull owned by T. 
Gene Warner of Kosciusko County, Indiana. 
Blueboy was formerly nothing more than a 
show-off but, as he »pproached the ornery age 
of 7, he became too rough to handle. Following 
a couple of passes at his owner, he has been 
confined to his pen and does his duties there in 
a breeding stall. 

With 20 daughters in the herd, Blueboy 
has a regression — of 10,307 pounds milk 
and 428 pounds fat on 12 comparisons. Recent- 
ly completed records will up this level. 

Staff photographer James Baird took the 
picture . . . from cutside the fence. Perhaps 
Blueboy thought Jim’s camera was an artificial 
breeding kit. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT ACTION TAKEN BY HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE. DAIRY "PACKAGE" INCLUDES: (1) IN- 
CREASED SUPPORT TO 80 PER CENT OF PARITY SEPTEM- 
BER 1, (2) DIRECTED DISPOSAL PROGRAM TO BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 1, (3) AUTHORIZED PLANT PAYMENTS AND 
DIRECT PAYMENTS TO FARMERS. (4) INCREASED USE OF 
FLUID MILK IN SCHOOL LUNCH, (5) AUTHORIZED DONA- 
TIONS TO MILITARY SERVICE AND VETERANS HOSPITALS, 
(6) AUTHORIZED SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TO CON- 
PRACT UP TO FIVE YEARS IN FOREIGN TRADE, (7) DI-=- 
RECTED TRANSFER OF $15 MILLION FROM C.C.C. TO 
BANG'S DISEASE INDEMNITIES, (8) DIRECTED SECRE- 
TARY TO STUDY METHODS OF PRODUCTION CONTROL AND 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS, INCLUDING SELF-HELP, AND 
REPORT JANUARY 3. POSSIBLE DAIRY FARMER REFER- 
ENDUM ON SUPPORT PROGRAMS. 


HURDLES ARE HIGH FOR "PACKAGE" BILL. STILL NEEDS APPROVAL 
OF HOUSE, SENATE COMMITTEE, SENATE, CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE, AND PRESIDENT. OPPOSITION GROWING FROM 
CONSUMER AREAS. 


CONSUMERS NOT GETTING FULL BENEFIT OF DAIRY PRICE DROP, 
CHARGES U.S.D.A. ONLY BUTTER PRICES REFLECT FULL 
DROP IN PRICE. MILK, CHEESE, AND EVAPORATED MILK 
ARE DOWN ABOUT ONE-HALF AS FAR AS SHOULD BE. 


EXPORT SALES FIZZLE AS GOVERNMENT SELLS ONLY 31,000 
POUNDS MORE AT REDUCED PRICE. 


FARM INCOME AND PRICE SUPPORTS. BASIC COMMODITIES SUP- 
PORTED AT 90 PER CENT OF PARITY BROUGHT IN 23 PER 
CENT OF CASH FARM INCOME IN 1952. SUPPORTED NON- 
BASICS, INCLUDING DAIRY PRODUCTS, BROUGHT IN 21 
PER CENT. NONSUPPORTED COMMODITIES RETURNED 56 
PER CENT. 


C.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS JUNE 9: 408 MILLION POUNDS BUTTER, 
398 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 264 MILLION POUNDS 
POWDER. 




















FOOT-AND-MOUTH LABORATORY. CONTRACT HAS BEEN LET FOR 
RESEARCH LABORATORY ON PLUM ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
MINIMUM FACILITIES EXPECTED TO BE COMPLETED IN 
18 MONTHS. 
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Ever been 


Stood up... 














It’s a day you'll never forget. There you stand as the minutes tick slowly 
by. And somewhere, the car that was to have picked you up is stalled. 
Any serviceman will tell you to check your fuel system twice a year, 
That goes for fuel pumps, too. 

If your fuel pump is an AC—and 9 out of 10 are—it’s precision-built to 
keep you out of trouble. But, normal wear can eventually cut down any 
fuel pump’s efficiency. Have it checked—and if there is need for replace- 
ment, be sure you get an AC Fuel Pump—America’s first and finest. 


YOUR FUEL PUMP needs to be as good as AC builds it... 


For example, the diaphragm is the hardest working part of the pump. 
That’s why the AC diaphragm is made of fowr strong layers of patented- 
treatment, square-woven airplane cloth instead of one. AC builds it 
better to serve you longer. 





shows 4-layer 








.. for 


DEPENDABLE DRIVING 






AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 3 GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets .. . 


(Continved trom page 615) 


this place I built and 
carefully bred thae did 


nd bhetter 
the herd so 


so well for me 
Much credit is due to the manu- 
al I used as my constant guide, 


I Dairyman. It constantly 
kept me far in advance of many 
with its splendid articles, editorials, 
‘ every one of which was worth 
my reading time, and so very many 
which I could promptly put to use 
with profit 

I shall be forever thankful I 

rmed in that period of America’s 


growth when imagination, vigor, 
and the will-to-do or die for a 
goal, self-set, or a vision dreamed 


found only the sky as the limit, 
unhampered by rules, regulations, 
etc. designed by an ever-increasing 
petty morally-decadent govern- 
ment to stifle the initiative and in- 
centive without which no America 
can be built or kept free, or even 
long endure 

I trim the sails of my twilight 
years with much less regret than 
I would have thought possible two 
decades ago because of the present 
socialistic trends. 


Wisconsin. CARLTON HILL. 


Relief Work 


In your editorial on “Financing 
the Surplus” (May 10), it would 
seem to me that we certainly 
should get parity price for milk 
products used in relief work. Is 
the farmer any more responsible 
for the needy than the real estate 
group, the machinery industry, the 
producers of clothes, etc.? 

Indiana J. Dick NEWMAN. 


Eleven Points 


We live on a farm and are rais- 
ing mostly registered Holsteins. I 
believe this surplus could be re- 
duced substantially if we 

1. Put more cream in our milk. 

2. Pass on the price cuts to the 
consumer. 

3. Put out only 92-93 score but- 
ter. 

4. Use more milk and butter in 
hospitals 

5. Make it available in all 
schools 

6. Put milk dispensers in all fac- 
tories 

7. Be sure to furnish all home 
economics teachers with materials 
stressing the use of all dairy prod- 
ucts. 

8. Have A.D.A. sponsor a kids 
TV show like “Howdy Doody.” 

9. Currently use food stamps for 
welfare people until current gov- 
ernment stocks are used up. 

10. Give farmers who cull herds 
a direct subsidy on loss of cow 
(meat value is mighty poor). 

11. Quit cussing the factory 
worker and unions. We want them 
for customers. Don’t bite the hand 
that feeds you. 


Michigan. Mrs. Lee SCHIFF. 


How About 
It, Mr. Dairyman? 


One morning after finishing my 
testing chores, I had occasion to 
stop in at a cozy little restaurant 
just outside of town. I was glad to 
see that I would not have to eat 
my lunch alone for seated at the 
counter were four people, ali of 
whom I had known ever since get- 
ting into testing work. 

They were all individuals who 
depended directly on the Dairy In- 


dustry for their livelihooa, but be- 
lieve it or not, not one of these 
folks consumed a single dairy prod- 
uct for their lunch. 

Last week I went to a dairy 
committee meeting at one of the 
hotels in a nearby city. It was on- 
ly a small group of people and we 
decided to have lunch sent up to 
the meeting room. Despite the fact 
that we had been planning all 
morning a course of action to re- 
lieve the surplus situation in our 
area, I was the only one of seven 
to order milk with my lunch. 

Every month it is my privilege 
to test the herd of one of the best 
farmers in our county. His dairy 
herd has consistently been among 
the top 20 herds in the state. I no- 
ticed that little or no milk was 
saved for home consumption, When 
I inquired about this situation, I 
was told, “As much as we like 
milk, I can’t afford to use much 
of it because the milk check would 
suffer too much.” 

These are three rather typical 
incidents of situations you have all 
seen duplicated many times. Is it 
feasible for the dairy industry to 
ask for any favors or help as long 
as these conditions persist? Most 
of you, I am sure, would emphat- 
ically say, NO! 

Let’s get our own house in order 
and not ask others to do it for us. 

Connecticut. 


Creameries Share Blame 


There has been, and still is, 
much talk of surpluses and what 
to do about them. In the first 
place, a certain percentage of sur- 
plus is necessary—at least, of food 
products and basic necessities. 

Still that is no excuse for our 
elected officials to advocate and 
sponsor programs to encourage the 
production of huge surpluses. We 
will have surplus without bonuses 
as an added incentive, which is 
what a subsidy amounts to. 

As to the surplus milk and but- 
ter, I like the letter by Bradley 
Benedict of Whatcom County, 
Washington, “4.2 Per Cent Milk,” 
(May 25 issue). If the butterfat 
is in the bottle of milk, it will not 
help create the problem of too 
huge a surplus of butter. Also, it 
will help solve the problem of sur- 
plus milk because of added sales. 

Butter is a much talked about 
and abused subject. All butter 


THOMAS J. WOLFF: 


should be labeled as to its quality. 
Butter of 92-score and better 
should be labeled as the finest 
quality obtainable with positive 
guarantee. Butter of lower score 
than 92 should be labeled as to 
grade, and that it is recommended 
as a cooking grade. 

Any butter below a certain mini- 
mum grade should be positively 
prohibited from the market. It is 
this low grade material that turns 
people from butter to oleo or other 
spreads. 

Let’s face it! No amount of ad- 
vertising will win a permanent 
market for “junk.” Materials lack- 
ing in quality always will be look- 
ing for a home. 

Neither let us put all the blame 
for low quality dairy products on 
the farmer. The board of health 
and creameries reject low quality 
milk and dairy products if the 
farmer tries to sell them. The 
owners and operators of the cream- 
eries should see to it that they put 
out as good a quality product as 
they demand from their producers. 

Massachusetts. 

ROBERT E. VERNON. 


Hit and Miss Methods 


I just finished reading S. F. B.’s 
letter, “Doesn’t Need D.H.I.A.” 
(May 25) and I don’t agree with 
him about not needing D.H.LA. 
First of all, you can’t tell what a 
cow is like with one year’s record. 
You will need more than one year’s 
record to tell what cow or cows 
you can use to raise good herd 
replacements. 

If you do not have records on 
the cow and her daughters, your 
average of good calves picked out 
for replacements will be far below 
those of a man with D.H.LA. rec- 
ords. With the cost-price squeeze, 
the more calves raised and kept in 
a milking herd, the less output you 
have for replacements. 

S. F. B. said he didn't have any 
cows to cull after he got through 
culling from mastitis and sterility. 

With records kept in a D.H.LA. 
herd book, you can see what cow 
or cows you should breed from to 
do away with some of this trouble 
by using cows with very little of 
this trouble in their family lines. 

Only one of my cows has lost a 
quarter in the last seven years due 
to recommendations of the veteri- 
narian on bedding and feeding a 
recommended amount of feed ac- 
cording to my D.H.LA. records. 

With the cost of dairy farms and 
equipment what they are today, a 
young man starting to farm today 
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“They sure stop in a hurry once they get here, don’t they?” 
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needs records like D.HI.A. He 
can't afford the hit and miss meth- 
ods of years gone by, not with the 
price-cost squeeze of today. Years 
ago it wasn’t as tight as now. 
Pennsylvania. E, W. L. 


Average Test 
3.51 Per Cent 


The excuse that market milk in 
the bottle is too low in fat for 
public taste as a reason for turn- 
ing out an ultra-high fat milk, as 
described in your “They Put the 
Surplus in the Bottle” article 
(April 25 issue), isn’t too strong in 
the light of the March 1954 gov- 
ernment report listing tests of bot- 
tled milk in 116 markets through- 
out the United States. 

Of these 116 markets, only two 
were below 3.5 per cent, the lowest 
being 3.3 per cent. Breaking down 
the figures, there were 114 of the 
116 markets with 3.5 per cent or 
above, 87 above 3.5 per cent, 77 
above 3.6 per cent, 59 above 3.7 
per cent, 39 above 3.8 per cent, 20 
above 3.9 per cent, and 17 above 
4.0 per cent, the highest being 4.3 
per cent. 

The median point in this report 
was 3.7 per cent, and the average 
was 3.51 per cent. 

Since medical authorities have 
been prescribing milk of about 3.5 
per cent as being ideal, it would 
not seem that there was anything 
wrong, from a fat content stand- 
point at least, with the milk now 
being delivered. 


Vermont. CHARLIE J. HOWE. 


Latest in Dairying 


We enjoy your Hoard’s Dairy- 
man very much. Every good dairy- 
man should be a subscriber, for it 
is the only magazine I know of 
that gives us the latest in the 
dairying industry. 

Keep up the good work. 

Iowa. BEN FINCH. 


No Butter in Korea 


Our son Harold, in Korea, writes 
that he appreciates your paper 
very much and reads everything in 
it. Up at the front time goes slow- 
ly; there is not much recreation. 

I wrote to ask if he got butter. 
He wrote back and asked, “What 
is that stuff? Never any butter, 
ice cream once a week or 10 days. 
a little cheese maybe once a 
month. Oleo most every day but 
sometimes they run out of that. 
Plenty of other food.” 

When he was in camp in Cali- 
fornia butter was only served now 
and then. He never ate oleo at 
home. 

Can’t we do something to get 
this surplus of butter and cheese 
to our own boys who certainly de- 
serve it rather than sell it to for- 
eign countries at a discount or let 
it spoil? Is it not cheaper to give 
it to the army and navy rather 
than let it spoil and have the 
armed forces buy oleo? 

Iowa. ALVAN J. GIDDINGS. 


“It’s An Asset” 


You bet I want to renew my 
subscription to Hoard’s Dairyman 
and I want to compliment your 
magazine on its high caliber and 
informative reading, such as the 
Round Table discussions; the Opin- 
ions, Brickbats, and Bouquets col- 
umn; and the valuable articles. No 
dairyman can afford to be without 
it as it’s an asset and, although 
conservative, I still say it’s tops. 

Michigan. Ear. H. HERz0G. 
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CHEESE PROMOTIONS such as this brought increases in dairy sales of from 71 to 295 per cent 


over previous averages 


Note facial expressions on customers in an independent supermarket 


Moves 3,000,000 Pounds More Milk! 


Retail food stores, sparked by 
newspaper advertising, showed 
they can move tremendous addi- 
tional quantities of milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. 


by Frank Neu 


ETAIL food stores hold the keys which 
can open the doors to greatly expanded 
sales of dairy foods. Once again this 
widely held belief was demonstrated clearly 
in Madison, Wisconsin, during the period of 
May 7 to 15. Madison’s eight-day Dairy Foods 
Festival, built primarily around retail food 
store promotion for dairy foods, set all-time 
records in dairy sales for most of the city’s 
300-odd food stores. 
This eight-day dairy sales campaign was 
inaugurated by Madison Newspapers, Inc., 


publishers of morning and evening newspapers 
in Wisconsin’s capital city. The secret of 
success, according to Louis E. Heindel, ad- 
vertising manager of the newspapers, was 
winning the complete cooperation of every- 
one concerned with selling dairy foods — 


Sie 
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AT LUNCHEON, Governor Kohler (center) urges 
Jos. Hall (left) and M. M. McDaniel (right) of 
the Kroger Company to help promote dairy sales. 


from farmers through to the retail stores 
where final sales are made. 

The objective of the Madison campaign, as 
Heindel defined it, was ‘to show that chain 
and independent food retailers, cooperating 
with their local advertising media and other 
groups concerned with dairy sales, could sell 
a tremendous amount of dairy foods profit- 
ably during a given period.” To prove this 
point, the festival was carried out during a 
time when there were no special national 
campaigns on dairy foods, such as June Dairy 
Month. 

Organizing this Madison festival required 
a tremendous amount of planning and leg- 
work, much of it done by the staffs of the 
newspapers. 

Two months before the campaign actually 
started the newspapers first presented their 
plan for a dairy foods promotion at a meet- 
ing of representative food retailers and whole- 
sale grocers. These retailers and wholesalers 
expressed interest and belief that they could 
do a job selling dairy foods under the pro- 
posed plan. 

Thus, Step 1 in developing the Madison 
Dairy Foods Festival had been taken. It 
had not been easy. Many retail and whole- 
sale grocers do not fully appreciate the profit 
possibilities in promoting the sale of dairy 
foods. (Many feel that they can more profit- 
ably spend their time and effort promoting 
other food items.) 

Madison retailers and wholesalers, how- 
ever, were sold on the dairy foods promotion. 
They set up a committee among themselves. 
Represented on this committee were both 
chain and independent retail grocers. This 
committee took the responsibility for alerting 
all food retailers, all wholesale distributors, 
dairies, and others who might want to tie-in 
with this campaign. 

The retail committee, working closely with 
the Madison newspapers staff, called in other 
groups to help develop plans. Among these 
were the Wisconsin division of the American 
Dairy Association, the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture, and other advertising media 
in Madison. 

Representatives of the Wisconsin and na- 
tional American Dairy Association staffs met 
with the committee. The A.D.A. of Wisconsin 
supplied banners for store windows, the ban- 
ner proclaiming: “Dairy Foods Festival, 


Dairy Foods for Health, Dairy Foods for 
Economy.” This slogan became the over-all 
theme of the promotion. The national A.D.A 
office furnished dairy recipes, photos, radio 
and television materials. 

Through the Wisconsin Department of Ag- 
riculture the services of the state’s Alice-in- 
Dairyland were made available. During the 
campaign, Alice visited each Madison retail 
food store to promote interest among em- 
ployees in these stores. She also visited res- 
taurants and drug stores participating in the 
festival. In addition, she appeared on radio 
and television shows to help promote con- 
sumption of dairy foods. 

Having established the organizational struc- 
ture for the campaign, the next step was the 
actual preparation for opening day, May 7 
This meant additional legwork. The branch 
offices of chains and independent grocer 
groups had to be convinced that this Madi- 
son test promotion was worthy of the work 
involved in setting up special advertising and 
merchandising materials for one city. To the 
credit of these groups, everyone went whole- 
heartedly along with the campaign. 

The Madison evening newspaper of May 6 
and the morning paper of May 7 introduced 
the festival to the public with a special 16- 
page section devoted almost exclusively to 
dairy foods. This was a newspaper dairy 
foods section that was different from most 
such dairy sections carried by newspapers. 

It did not feature advertising that was 
merely educational. Instead, it carried all 
the regular food advertising for the weekend 
shopping period. This food advertising, how- 
ever, featured dairy products. One chain, for 
example, ran a two-page ad devoting one en- 
tire page to dairy foods. 

In all the ads, the Dairy Foods Festival 
theme was proclaimed. Dairy items were list- 
ed and prices given. Special values in dairy 
foods were featured. 

The editorial content of this 16-page sec- 
tion was supplied largely by the American 
Dairy Association. It featured attractive pho- 
tos with recipes, information on the nutrition- 
al values of dairy foods, and other news 
items about dairying. 

At the same time, radio and television sta- 
tions started their special public service pro- 
grams to help boost consumption of dairy 
foods. Their food adver- (Turn to page 635) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


HOW TO REMOVE 


MILKSTONE 

The gray, chalky film which you see on 
milk pails or milk cans is called “milk- 
stone.’ While milkstone is harmless, in it 


are hidden millions of bacteria. When these 
bacteria come in contact with milk or cream, 
they destroy its fine flavor. 

Milkstone is made up of a mixture of par- 
ticles of milk, washing powder, and washing 





minerals. These are deposited on the sur- 
face of the equipment by incomplete wash- 
ing, poor rinsing, or maybe because the 
wrong kind of washing powder is used. 
Repeated incomplete washing results in 
layer upon layer of this film of milk and 
milk solids being deposited upon the surface 
of the container. Milkstone also shuts off 
air from the surface of the equipment and 
causes stainless steel utensils to pit and rust. 
Rusted equipment is a source of sediment in 
milk and a metallic flavor in milk and cream. 
To clean off the material requires an acid 
cleaner and a thorough scrubbing. There are 
a number of good commercial milkstone re- 
movers on the market under various trade 
names. They may be purchased from your 
local creamery or dairy supply store. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained 
from a home-mixed milkstone remover con- 
sisting of one part vinegar and four parts 
of water plus a small amount of wetting 
agent. If used, prepare enough of the mix- 
ture so that the equipment can be complete- 
ly covered and allowed to soak for about one- 
half hour. The length of time needed de- 
pends upon the thickness of the milkstone. 
After the milkstone has been softened, it 
requires a good scrubbing with a stiff brush. 


ZINC PAINT FOR 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Rust-speckled roofing and siding of galvan- 
ized sheets is a warning that the time has 
come for a paint job. 

Just as zinc in the form of galvanizimg is 
by far the best protective metallic coating 
for the rust-proofing of iron and steel, so is 
zinc dust paint the best material for resur- 
facing a galvanized sheet. 

Such paint is manufactured by -many paint 
makers. It is often packaged in a two-com- 
partment container for on-the-job mixing. 
The unused portions of the zinc dust and 
the binder will stay in good condition in 
storage indefinitely. 

W. C. Krueger, Rutgers engineer, says that 
rust-speckled surfaces to be painted should 
be thoroughly cleaned of all rust scale with 
a stiff wire brush so the paint can get a 
firm grip on the base metal. 

To be sure that the metallic zine particles 


and the binder stay thoroughly mixed, ex- 
perienced painters apply the paint from a 
small can only one-fourth filled. By dipping 
the brush to the bottom of the can, they 
keep the paint well stirred and the result is 
a uniform, easily-applied mixture of the 
same consistency throughout the job. 


WILL YOU SHOW 
AT THE FAIR? 


Whether or not you plan to show your cat- 
tle at the county fair this year should be de- 
cided at least one month before fair time. 

To do a good job from an advertising 
standpoint, the animal should be thrifty, 
well groomed, and properly labeled. Cards 
with the production records of all cows in 
milk should be displayed above the animals. 
Two generation pedigrees showing the pro- 
duction of each generation for all animals is 
also helpful. 

During the judging, if some weakness is 
obvious in the type of your cattle, your 
next herd sire should be selected with the 
object of correcting the fault. 

In preparing animals for the show, brush 
each animal daily. A light blanket helps 
make the hair smoother and glossier. By all 
means, break all animals to lead. 

Animals should be clipped about the head 
and tail, also on the udder. Stained spots 
should be washed with a clorox solution or 
other mild bleaching solution several times 
before show day. 

The greatest return from showing at any 
fair is in advertising and in the satisfaction 
to yourself of a job well done and the in- 
spiration to do a better job of breeding and 
fitting in the future. 


WHEN PASTURING 
HEIFERS 


Too often dairy farmers are inclined to 
turn all their heifers on pasture when the 
weather gets warm, regardless of how old 
these heifers are. 

To insure maximum growth, heifer calves 
should never be turned out to pasture prior 
to 6 months of age, and it is usually a good 
idea to wait until they are about 10 months 
of age. Even then, care should be taken 
that these animals still eat grain and hay at 
a normal rate. 

A small calf on pasture may consume ex- 
cessive amounts of grass, leaving little or 
no room for grain and hay. Since grass is 
70 to 80 per cent moisture, and the size of 
the calf’s stomach is limited at an early age, 
the animal cannot consume enough grass 
alone to supply the nutrients necessary for 
normal growth. 

At the North Carolina experiment station, 
calves from 6 to 10 months of age grew at 
the rate of only 53 per cent of normal when 
they ate nothing but pasture. 

In the case of yearlings and bred heifers 
with their well developed rumens, grain can 
be omitted from the rations up to within 
about three months before freshening, pro- 
viding they get all of the good roughage 
they want. This usually means that a rack 
full of hay in the pasture field is always a 
worth while kind of insurance once the pas- 
ture begins to grow short or become dry. 
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WASHING FOAM 
RUBBER PILLOWS 


A Wisconsin home management specialist 
reports that you can wash foam rubber pil- 
lows in your washing machine and they can 
be dried either in an automatic dryer or in 
open air. It is important to first read wash- 
ing instructions on the labels of the pillows. 

If good protectors are used over the pil- 
lows, they won’t need to be washed often. 
When you do, however, you can use either 
type of machine (conventional or automatic) 
with good results. 

Wash the pillows with the covers on, but 
open the zipper or other closing about an 
inch and pin it in place. The cover protects 
the foam rubber which is apt to tear when 
wet. You'll want to wash two pillows at a 
time for even balance. 

In a conventional machine or top-opening 
automatic, fill the washer and dissolve a 
mild syndet (the kind of detergents made 
for washing fine things.) Put the pillows in 
to soak for one minute. In automatic ma- 
chines with front openings, pillows usually 
have to go in before filling. 

After the short soak period, wash for one 
minute. Turn the pillows over once during 
the wash period; then rinse them for one 
minute. You'll have to move the control 
knob on the automatic washer to get the 
correct times. 

In a spin-dry machine, let spin the full 
time. Then put in a dryer on medium heat 
for one to two hours. High heat tends to 
turn the rubber yellow, so some labels may 
suggest air drying. 


TIPS FOR 
CONTROLLING CHIGGERS 


If you are bothered with chiggers, here 
are some suggestions that may make life on 
the lawn more pleasant. 

An Ohio entomologist says repellents con- 
taining dimethyl thallate are the most ef- 
This 


fective. solution should be applied 








around the tops of stockings, or in a band 
around the ankles. He cautions against in- 
discriminate use since the chemical stains 
some fabrics. 

Once the chiggers get to you, the affected 
portion should be treated with a 5 to 10 per 
cent solution of benzocaine in alcohol. 

There is no positive method yet devised 
for treating yards and lawns to eliminate 
chiggers, but many people find dusing lawns 
with powdered sulphur helps. It is suggested 
that the cheapest grade of sulphur available 
be used, and that it be applied generously 
to the lawn with a dust gun. 
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Scientists are making headway 
at controlling oxidized flavors in 
milk. Menadione, containing vi- 
tamin K, may be the answer. 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been undertaken on two new 
approaches to a solution of the problem deal- 
ing with the oxidized flavor of milk, the 
most troublesome flavor problem of the dairy 
industry. The oxidized flavor is a developed 
flavor defect associated with fresh fluid milk, 
with stored cream (especially stored frozen 
plastic cream), and with dried milk products. 
Of special interest to producers of milk is 
the aspect of the study that deals with an 
additive to the feed of the cow. From the 
standpoint of general control of the oxidized 
flavor, this approach appears to offer the 
best solution. 

Any discussion of a single abnormal flavor 
of milk, however, is in itself not complete 
without reference to some of the other com- 
mon milk flavor defects. Regardless of the 
bad flavor that is present in milk, the final 
result in each case is the same—refusal of 
the milk by the consumer. Thus, the milk- 
flavor problem continues to remain as one 
of major importance to the entire dairy in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps consumption of milk and of all 
other dairy products would be increased suf- 
ficiently to materially reduce present gov- 
ernment owned surpluses of butter, cheese, 
and dried milk if abnormal flavors could be 
entirely eliminated from milk and other dairy 
products. Each of us, therefore, is confront- 
ed with a real challenge to do his or her 
part in keeping milk and its products at the 
very best with respect to flavor. 


LD Fania the past year research work at the 


Bad flavors lose customers ... 


It has often been said by our visitors to 
foreign countries that nowhere in the world 
is the milk supply so good as in these United 
States. This is indeed true if the comparisons 
are based on bacteriological conditions and 
on the abnormal flavors brought about by 
growth of bacteria in milk. 

However, it can not be denied that the 
milk which is refused by that 2-year-old tot, 


The author is Associate Dairy Technologist at the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING was 
done at Florida Station. Each 
cow received less than % tea- 
spoonful of menadione a feeding. 


Can It Be 
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MENADIONE BEING WEIGHED by the 


author. Amount to be fed, from 0.012 
to 0.30 grams per feeding, is mixed in- 
to a small quantity of the concentrate. 


Oxidized Flavor-- 


Prevented? 


by Welter H. Krienke 


because it has an oxidized flavor or because 
of the weed flavor in it, ultimately results in 
loss of the milk and perhaps has created a 
dislike for milk just the same as if the milk 
had actually started to sour. It is only when 
we realize, as the youngsters express it — 
“This milk is bad,” that we are in a position 
to take proper action in dealing with abnor- 
mal flavors of milk. 


Many feed and weed flavors... 


It should hardly be necessary to devote a 
part of this discussion to such bad flavors of 
milk as silage, ragweed, wild onion, and oth- 
ers that come from the things the cow eats, 
but perhaps a comparison will serve to il- 
lustrate that all feed and weed flavors of 
milk can and should be controlled. 

The general instructions are to feed silage 
and other highly flavored feeds immediately 
after milking. If pastures have become in- 
fested with weeds and if the practice of clip- 
ping the weeds does not keep them down, the 
cows should be removed from such pastures 
several hours prior to milking. 

Now for the example, let us suppose that 
a mother grinds an onion with a food chop- 
per and allows the onion juice to run into 
the milk for her youngsters’ lunch, or let us 
suppose that she goes out near the farmyard 
lot and gathers a few ragweeds, also grinds 
them and allows the ragweed juice to run in- 
to the baby’s milk formula. In either case the 
final result on the flavor of the milk is no 
different than when the cow does the grind- 
ing with her teeth and finally delivers the 
same flavoring materials into the milk. 

Many producers of milk have recognized 
the fact that feed and weed flavors must be 
kept out of milk, that they can be kept out 
of milk, and therefore they are kept out of 
the milk. The excellent flavor of a lot of 
milk from day to day and from month to 
month testifies to this fact. 

Although some milk is of excellent flavor 
when produced, it may not be good after ov- 
ernight storage and when delivered to the 
plant because the oxidized flavor has de- 
veloped in it. In some milk the oxidized 


flavor develops very rapidly, while in other 
milk it does not develop at all. 

The oxidized flavor has become known to 
most of us as “cappy” because this flavor 
defect somewhat resembles the odor and 
taste of the caps used on the bottles. It has 
been proven, however, that the bottle caps 
are in no way responsible for the develop- 
ment of the oxidized flavor in milk, even 
though the flavor defect does somewhat re- 
semble that of wet paper or wet cardboard. 


Differs with individual cows .. . 


Many studies have been made by several 
research scientists to determine the causes 
of the oxidized flavor. These included some 
studies on the relationship of this flavor de- 
fect to the milk of the individual cow. It 
was found that some cows produced the type 
of milk that allowed the oxidized flavor to 
develop rapidly (in 12 to 15 hours) while 
other cows in the same herd and under simi- 
lar feeding conditions produced milk in which 
it did not develop. 

When no specific solution to such a prob- 
lem could be found, recommendations were 
made that the cows responsible for the oxi- 
dized flavor in the milk be removed from the 
herd. Reports indicate that this resulted in 
an improvement of flavor in the general milk 
supply of the herd. 


Certain feeds to blame... 


It has been established that under certain 
feeding practices there is a greater tendency 
for milk to develop the oxidized flavor than 
is the case under other feeding practices. A 
general rule has been suggested which would 
indicate that green feeds, especially the leg- 
umes, either as pasture or as hay, have the 
greatest effect in retarding development of 
the oxidized flavor in milk. Dry feeds and 
those having no green color are thought to 
increase the tendency for an oxidized flavor 
in milk. 

If some feeds actually cause milk to resist 
the development of- the oxidized flavor, as 
they appear to have, it would seem that some 
specific constituent of (Turn to page 639) 











Will You Store 


Federal bins are bulging. Despite 
frantic building of government bins, 
this year millions of bushels must 
be stored safely on the farm to qual- 
ify for support prices. 


ly Ralph W. Hansen 


FE MUST be prepared this year to 
handle the greatest storage job the 


country has ever faced. When 1954 
grain and oil seed crops are harvested, total 
supplies are expected to reach all-time record 
levels. 

Storage must be provided for heavy carry- 
over from other years in addition to the new 
crop. In the case of the two leading grain 
crops, wheat and corn, the estimated carry- 
over is the largest on record—more than 800 
million bushels of wheat, as compared with 
562 million a year ago, and around 900 mil- 
lion bushels of corn as compared with 769 
million last year. 

Even with the increased storage facilities 
provided by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, there will be a gap of 150 to 250 mil- 
lion bushels between the available storage 
space and the total national needs by the 
time the 1954 crops are harvested. Adequate 
storage is essential if crops are to be handled 
efficiently and marketed in an orderly way. 
It is necessary for the effective operation of 
the price support program. A farmer must 
have his grain in satisfactory storage facili- 
ties to qualify for the price support loans. 


In recent years many farmers have sold 
grain and oil seed crops at harvest time for 
from 30 to 50 cents a bushel under support 
prices. The loss on such sales, in many in- 


stances, Was enough to have paid for storage 
to have taken care of the crop. 

To aid in the expansion of storage facilities 
for grain and oil crops, the federal 
government is making available to the farm- 
ers the following types of assistance: 

1. Farm storage facility loans. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has ex- 
tended for another year, through June 30, 
1955, the period during which its farm stor- 
age facility loans will be available to farmers. 

These loans are available through the local 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 


seed 


County Committee and can be used to finance 
up to 80 per cent of the cost of new storage 
bought by farmers for 


structures built or 
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A 3,500-BUSHEL CRIB which is wéll adapted for use with a dryer. 
This storage unit is divided in the center making two 1,750-bushel bins. 


Grain on the Ground This Fall? 


the storage of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghums, soybeans, dry edible beans 
and peas, rice, peanuts, cottonseed, flaxseed, 
hayseed, pasture seeds, and winter cover crops. 

Intended to supplement local credit serv- 
ices where normal lending agency credit is 
not available, the loans are at 4 per cent 
interest per year and are repayable over a 
four-year period. 

2. Income tax amortization deductions. 

Under a new provision of federal law any 
grain producer who has built or builds stor- 
age after December 31, 1952, is allowed a 
federal income tax deduction for amortization 
of the structure over a period of five years 
following the date of construction. 

Eligible storage facilities include any “corn- 
crib, grain bin, or grain elevator, or any 
similar structure suitable primarily for the 
storage of grain” or any “public grain ware- 
house permanently equipped for receiving, ele- 
vating, conditioning, and loading out grain.” 
It also applies to any alteration or remodeling 
of a grain storage structure that increases 
the capacity of the structure for grain 
storage. 

No application for the income tax deduc- 
tion is required. The decision by the farmer 
or warehouseman to take the amortization 
deduction can be announced simply by a 
statement to that effect on the income tax 
return for the taxable year in which the 
storage is completed. 

3. Storage equipment loans. 

Loans for the purchase of storage equip- 
ment will be available to farmers until June 
30, 1955. Through these, farmers can finance 
up to 75 per cent of the delivered and as- 
sembled costs of drying equipment needed 
for proper conditioning of farm-stored crops. 
Eligible drying equipment includes mobile 
mechanical dryers, air circulators, ventilators, 
tunnels, and fans. 

4. Reseal program for farm-stored grains. 

A “reseal’” program for farm-stored grains 
now under CCC loan provides that farm- 
stored stocks of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye, and flaxseed can be 
resealed for another program year after the 
maturity of the original loan. Farmers can 
also convert purchase agreements on these 
commodities, if held in farm storage, into 
price support loans for the extended period. 

An example of how one farmer arranged 
to meet his storage problem in 1953 is illus- 
trated by Meredith Shriver of Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

He had 550 acres in corn and needed addi- 
tional space to store his corn crop. He 
needed storage for corn for his herd of 200 
feeder cattle and wanted to put the rest un- 
der government loan. 


In planning what storage to build, he was 
also interested in facilities to enable him to 
harvest his corn early. By harvesting early, 
he felt he could take advantage of good har- 
vesting weather, reducing losses from insects 
and storms, obtain cleaner husking, lower 
harvesting costs, and make possible fall plow- 
ing and seeding. 

After checking his present storage facili- 

ties, he found he had some bin space in good 
condition but lacked cribs or drying facili- 
ties to process his ear corn as it was har- 
vested. He decided the most suitable arrange- 
ment to meet his storage needs and use the 
space he had available would be to use a 
heated air dryer on ear corn, shell out the 
corn after it was dry, and store it as shelled 
corn. 
On this basis he selected and built Midwest 
Plan No. 73281, a 3,500-bushel crib, which is 
well adapted for use with a dryer. He 
bought a heated air dryer with a 1,500,000 
BTU-per-hour heater capacity and a 36-inch 
fan. With this he could dry the corn quite 
rapidly. He mounted the dryer on skids so 
it could be easily moved to either end of the 
crib for drying purposes. 

When his corn reached about a 30 per cent 
moisture level he began picking it. When he 
had one-half of the crib filled, the dryer was 
started and the corn in this section dried 
while the other section was being filled. It 
took between 45 and 50 hours to dry a 1,700- 
bushel batch of corn down to a safe storage 
moisture content. When the corn in the first 
half was dried to 12 per cent moisture, the 
dryer was moved to the other end of the 
crib and the dried corn shelled out and 
augered directly into the storage bins. The 
same procedure was repeated in filling, dry- 
ing, shelling, and storing his corn crop until 
11,000 bushels had been dried and stored. 

In answer to the question of how much it 
cost him to dry his corn, Mr. Shriver said it 
was between 4 and 41% cents for fuel and 
electricity. Since it was an unusually dry 
season, all the corn wasn’t harvested at 30 
per cent moisture, but all of it was dried. 

In commenting on how this system worked 
out, he said it required accurate planning 
to have a sheller and men available to handle 
the work, but he was satisfied he got very 
low-cost storage and by harvesting early he 
was able to have his fall plowing completed 
while others were still picking corn. 

He said he thought the drying facilities 
would be especially advantageous during wet 
harvesting weather, since he would be able 
to harvest the corn at high moisture per- 
centages and dry corn which might otherwise 
be lost to the weather. THE END 
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DOUBLE CORNCRIB, Plan No. M.W. 73283, 
is 27’ wide with two 8 cribs that are vari- 
able in width for different climates and has 
an 11’ driveway. The length is also variable. 
This crib has 14’ studs. It has overhead bins 





MOVABLE GRAIN BIN, Plan‘ No. M.W. 73252. 
This 1,000-bushel granary is 12’x14’ with 8’ studs 
and a frame floor on skids. Walls ‘are construct- 
ed of drop siding over shiplap sheathing with 
building paper inserted between. Roof is of wood 
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DOUBLE CORNCRIB, Plan No. M.W. 73281, is 
20’ wide with two 8 cribs variable in width for 
different climates and 4 alleyway. Length is 
variable. Solid partition divides length. No in 
terior bracing in cribs. Well adapted to forced 











that are to be filled through the roof hatches. 











2,500 BUSHEL GRAIN BIN convertible to double car garage. Plan No. 
M. W. 73263, is 20’ x 20’ with 8’ studs. Openings are left for garage 
doors with provisions for closing them for grain storage. Concrete floor; 
walls are asbestos-cement board over shiplap sheathing; roof is corru- 
gated steel over nailing girts. Fills through gable ends or roof hatch. 














8,000-BUSHEL GRANARY, Plan No. M. W. 73264, is 31’ x 40’ with 10’ 
studs. Two 10’ x40’ bins, 11’ driveway with two 11’'x17’ bins 5’ high 
above driveway. Floors can be frame or concrete; walls are corrugated 
steel over shiplap sheathing; roof is corrugated steel over nailing girts. 
Unit can be filled through gable ends, roof hatches or from inside. 




















4,000-BUSHEL EAR CORN DRYER converted from round roof machine 
shed; Plan No. M. W. 74133, has a 16’ radius laminated wood arch; 32’ 
length. All details are shown including drying tunnel and door clo- 
sure panels. For drying install fan and motor. Concrete floor; roof 
is corrugated steel over nailing girts. Filled through the roof hatches. 


shingles that are put 





on over solid’ sheathing. 
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air drying. Holds 100-bushel-per-foot_ of length 











4,000-BUSHEL EAR CORN DRYER, convertible to machine shed. Plan 
No. M.W. 75513, is 28’ x 40’ with 10’ studs. A false door is used for dry- 
ing with fan from duct at large door. Concrete floor; walls are corru- 
gated aluminum over shiplap sheathing; roof is corrugated aluminum 
over nailing girts. Crib filled through either gable ends or roof hatches 




















SINGLE POLE AND SNOW FENCE CORNCRIB, Plan No. M.W. 


73271. The 8’ width is variable for different climates; length is also 
variable. Crib is filled through roof hatches and emptied through 


removable gates. A high percentage of the materials can be salvaged 
if crib is disassembled. Capacity of crib is 32-bushel-per-foot of length. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN PLAN SERVICE 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





Please send me by return mail the following marked plans and the 
complete bill of materials. I am enclosing $ __—_to cover costs. 


[] Plan No. M. W. 73263 2,500-Bushel Grain Bin $ .80 
[-] Plan No. M. W. 73264 8,000-Bushel Granary 80 
[] Plan No. M. W. 73271 Single Pole and Snow Fence Crib 50 
[] Plan No. M. W. 73281 Double Cormerib .0.0.........cc0cceo 80 
[] Plan No. M. W. 73283 Double Corncrib ............. ' 80 
C] Plan No. M. W. 74133 4,000-Bushel Round Roof Corncrib 1.00 
[] Plan No. M. W. 75513 4,000-Bushel Ear Corn Dryer 1.00 
{] Plan No. M. W. 73252 1,000-Bushel Movable Grain Bin 50 


YOUR NAME 


“(Please Print) 
RFD or Street lilac ta ia al es 


City and State ..... 











How To Irrigate 
for Best Results 


If you want a system that works, have 
an irrigation engineer lay out a plan 
that fits your farm; then follow it. 


by N. Henry Wooding, Jr. 


stitute for poor crop management. To get 

the best results from your irrigation in- 
vestment, you must follow the best recom- 
mended practices of crop rotation, fertiliza- 
tion, seeding, and management, to include 
spraying, cultivating and, in the case of pas- 
tures, clipping and rotating the grazing herd. 

Every farmer who buys an irrigation sys- 
tem expects to produce bigger and better 
crops by supplementing the natural rainfall 
when his crops need moisture. He expects his 
irrigated crops to grow faster and mature 
sooner with a resulting increase in both qual- 
ity and quantity. At the end of the harvest 
and market season, he expects, and rightfully 
so, to have enough money in the bank to off- 
set a large part of his initial investment and 
enough left over in the form of a dividend to 
justify his investment. 

If you are a farmer and you are planning 
to buy an irrigation system, you can profit 
from experiences and mistakes of others who 
have used supplemental irrigation before you. 
Think of your irrigation system, not as an 
insurance policy, which will pay off in years 
of drought, but rather, as a recommended 
practice similar to spraying, fertilizing, or 
pasture clipping. It is a practice which will 
pay dividends nearly every year. As we point- 
ed out in our previous article, “What Does It 


 sstute tor of farm crops is not a sub- 


Cost To Irrigate,” the more that you use 
The author ts extension agricultural engineer of The 
Pennsylvania State University 
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CHECK SOIL during and after irrigating to 
determine how deep the water has penetrated. 





your system, the less it will cost when meas- 
ured in terms of increased production. 

The irrigation system that you buy should 
be planned and designed by an experienced 
irrigation engineer. In planning your system, 
your engineer will consider your water sup- 
ply, the number of acres to be irrigated, the 
physical condition and depth of your soil, the 
crops to be grown, the quantity of water to 
be applied at one time, and the frequency of 
application. The size of the pump unit and 
the quantity and size of pipe and sprinklers 
that he recommends will be based on these 
considerations. To get the best results, you 
should operate your system in the same way 
that you discussed with the engineer at the 
time he was planning it for you. 


When to irrigate .. . 


Most authorities agree that when a plant 
becomes stunted due to the lack of soil mois- 
ture, it never quite regains its growing mo- 
mentum no matter how much it rains or how 
much you irrigate. To keep a pasture grow- 
ing steadily, or any crop for that matter, we 
must add enough water in the soil to keep 
the moisture content safely above the wilting 
point. 

Many people ask the question, “When do 
you begin to irrigate?’”” Some farmers have a 
knack for feeling the soil, watehing the 
growth of plants and the weather conditions, 
and from experience, can tell when to start 
to irrigate. Others use the “feel” chart 
shown. Scientists have developed moisture 
meters from which you read directly the 
moisture content of the soil and tell when 
to start the pump. 

Probably, the simplest rule of thumb comes 
from experience in working a particular field 
and knowing the location of the dry spots. 
As soon as the plants in the spots begin to 
show the first signs of the lack of moisture, 
start pumping to this area. In this way, you 
can satisfy the moisture requirements of 
these plants and, if you continue to work 
toward the wettest side of the field, you will 
probably cover the last strip by the time it 
begins to need moisture. 


How much water ata time... 


The amount of water that is applied at 
any one time depends on the soil, the fre- 
quency of applications, and the depth of the 
feeder root zone of the crop being irrigated. 
We usually reckon this quantity in terms of 
inches of natural rainfall. Under ideal condi- 
tions you should add just enough water to 
raise the moisture content of the field up to 
field capacity. 

Suppose that we have an orchard gra3s- 
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IRRIGATION WATER should not be applied faster than the 
soil can absorb 


it. Large sprinklers used for heavy foliage. 


Ladino clover pasture, and that it takes about 
two inches of rainfall to wet the soil down 
to the feeder root zone. If we put only half 
that much rainfall, the soil is wet only half 
way down to the root zone, and as such the 
grass and clover will not benefit very much 
from it. As water moves down through the 
soil, it brings the moisture content of the 
soil through which it passes to field capacity. 

Within certain limits, the more water we 
apply per setting, the fewer times we have 
to move the sprinklers and less water will be 
lost by evaporation. Too little water is worse 
than none at all. 


How often to irrigate ... 


The frequency of application depends upon 
the depth and condition of the soil, the feed- 
er root zone, the rate that plants use water, 
the temperature and dryness of the air, and 
the amounts of natural rainfall. After grav- 
ity has pulled down all of the water that it 
can, the remaining water available to plants 
is removed either by the root system or by 
evaporation. 

Irrigation systems are designed on the 
basis that there will be no natural rainfall 
but here in the humid East where we do get 
some rainfal! during the growing season, we 
have to take this into account in the opera- 
tion of our equipment. 

Small amounts of rainfall actually do more 
harm than good since it causes the plant 
roots to feed near the surface in the zone 
that drys out the quickest. You should use 
a shovel or a soil auger both during and after 
irrigating to determine how far the irrigation 
water has soaked into the soil. It is not un- 
common to see a farmer irrigating immediate- 
ly after a light shower. 

If you have a coarse-textured, sandy soil, 
it will not hold as much water as a fine-tex- 
tured, clay soil and it stands to reason that 
the sandy soil will have to be irrigated more 
often. 


How fast to apply water... 


The primary factor governing the rate of 
application is the physical condition of the 
soil, in other words, the size and structure 
of the soil particles. 

Soils containing large particles high in or- 
ganic matter can absorb water at a rate 
much faster than soils which have fine par- 
ticles packed close together. The slope of the 
field and the amount of cover on the soil 
will also affect the application rate. 

Irrigation water should never be put on 
faster than the soil can soak it up. Many 
soils without cover in Pennsylvania can ab- 
sorb water at the rate of only one-third of an 
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A Guide for Judging How Much Moisture Remains in Soil Available to Crovs 


























Feel or Appearance of Soil % Avaitable 
Moisture Moisture 
Content Light to Medium Tuxcture Medium to Very Heavy Texture Remaining 
Dry, flows loosely Powdery dry, crusty, will 
Dry through fingers break easily into powdery o% 
condition 
low Appears to be dry; Somewhat crumbly, but holds 
to will not form a together under pressure 25-50% 
Critical ball 
Fair Tends to ball under Ferms a ball somewhat 
to pressure but seld plastic—may be slick 50-75% 
Good holds together ribbon between thumb 
and forefinger 
Excellent Forms weak ball but Forms a ball, very pliable 75% to 
breaks easily; will and slicks readily if Field 
not slick relatively high in clay Capacity 
Too Over 
Wet Upon squeezing free, water may appear in palm Field 
of hand Capacity 





inch per hour. This means that 
you should plan to let the sprin- 
klers operate at least three hours 
in one place to put on the equiva- 
lent of one inch of rainfall. 

Soils covered with a pasture sod 
and heavy foliage can absorb from 
one-half to two inches per hour. 
You should never apply irrigation 
water faster than the soil can ab- 
sorb it. Such practice is just as 
harmful as a hard driving thunder 
storm. It will cause the water to 
form puddles and run off carrying 
valuable top soil and plant nutri- 
ents with it. 

The table below may be used as 
an indication of how fast certain 
groups of soil can absorb water. 











Sand Loam Clay 

Absorption 

rate Fast Medium Slow 
Available 

moisture Small Medium Lorge 
Application 7-10 10-13 13-16 

frequency days days days 
Depth 

wetted 7-12” 7-9" 4-6” 





This chart should be used only as a rough 


guide, since weather variations must be con- 
sidered and there are many combinations of 


each of the soil groups indicated 


Provide uniform coverage... 


For convenience in laying the 
lateral pipe lines, the sprinklers 
arc uSually set in a rectangular 
pattern but, since the revolving 
sprinklers cover a circular area, 
the outer part which is the largest 


area, receives less water per 
square foot than the inside area. 
As a result, the wetted area 


around each sprinkler should over- 
lap the sprinkled areas next to it 
at least 50 per cent to insure uni- 
form coverage. ® 

I talked with one farmer recent- 
ly who was irrigating potatoes and 
his sprinklers did not overlap as 
they should have. In digging the 
potatoes, he said that he could tell 
to the row, by the size of the yield, 
where the sprinklers overlapped 
properly and where they did not. 

Another thing which affects uni- 
form coverage is the water pres- 
sure in the pipe line. The sprinklers 
are made to operate at their best 
at a given pressure in the pipe. 
Due to pumping water uphill and 
the friction in the pipe; the pres- 
sure can vary widely between the 
pump and the last sprinkler on the 
line. A pressure gauge at the 
pump and one near the end of the 
line will help you regulate the 
pressure to get the best coverage. 

Your irrigation engineer will 
take care of working out all of 
these details of pressure and over- 
lapping for you, but all the plan- 
ning in the world will fail if you 
do not follow his instructions for 
the operating of the pump and 
moving the ripe line, 


As supplementary irrigation be- 
comes more popular, more farmers 
are thinking of fertilizing their 
crops through the irrigation sys- 
tem. This practice can result in a 
big labor saving with a very small 
increase in cost of equipment. 

The important thing that many 
farmers do not realize is that not 


all commercial fertilizers are 
readily soluble in water. Through 
increased demand from farmers 


some of the fertilizer manufactur- 
ers have developed soluble, com- 
plete formula, fertilizers at a price 
far above the economical price 
that a farmer can afford to pay 
just for the sake of putting the 
fertilizer on through his sprinkers. 

When applying fertilizers 
through a sprinkler system, you 
should plan on running clean wa- 
ter through your sprinklers at 
least 30 minutes after the last of 
the fertilzer to completely wash 
out all traces of chemicals which 
may be corrosive to the pump and 
pipe lines or which may buin the 
leaves of the plants. 


Care of equipment. . . 


Do not leave sprinkler irrigation 
equipment in the field during the 
winter. Take care of it in the 
same way that you would any 
other machinery so that it will be 
ready for use next spring. Store 
pipe either indoors or on special 
rack off the ground. The rack 
should be tilted to provide drain- 
age. Remove mud or sediment be- 


fore storing. Sprinkler heads 
should be removed and stored in 
bins; gaskets may be removed 


from the couplers and stored in a 
cool place away from direct sun- 
light and safe from rats. 


Store the pump in a dry place 
and drain all of the water from 
the housing to prevent freezing. 
Drain the gasoline from carburetor 
and gas tank; remove spark plugs 
and pour a tablespoon of motor oil 
on the top of each piston; turn 
crank shaft slowly to permit lubri- 
cation of cylinder walls. 


Instructions for operator... 


You should follow your dealer’s 
written instructions concerning 
the operation of your irrigation 
equipment. Remember, your engi- 
neer designed your system on the 
basis that the sprinklers should 
stay in one position for a certain 
number of hours in order to bring 
the moisture content up to field 
capacity. He specified what pres- 
sure should be maintained at the 
pump and on the sprinkler to give 
uniform coverage. 

If your crop does not get water 
when it is needed, then your in- 
vestment in an irrigation system 
has been wasted. THE END 
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DAIRYMEN! 


SAVE TIME... 
GET LONG-LASTING ACTION... 


NE-SHOT 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


BICILLIN 


DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIAMINE DIPENICILLIN G AND 





PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 


FORTIFIED 


Pa Gives immediate high blood levels with continuous 


protection up to 6 days. 


In serious, acute infections, immediate blood levels of penicillin in 
the animal followed by lower but long-lasting levels, are desirable. 


Injection Bicillin Fortified gives both in a single injection. 


Bicillin Fortified is most useful when you want to give a sick 
animal immediate effective treatment which continues for a long 
period of time—without disturbing the animal by repeated 


injections. 





Supplied: 
Bicillin Fortified 300 

50 ce. vials of 150,000 units 
Bicillin and 150,000 units 
yrocaine penicillin per cc. 

‘he same formula is also supplied 
in a 10 ce. vial. 


Bicillin Fortified GOO 
Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile- 
needle units, each cartridge 
containing 300,000 units 
Bicillin and 300,000 units 
procaine penicillin. 














siieeaah 2, Pa. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
OR ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Nature 


in her own sure way 


























And Prince Albert’s own special process, 
perfected over a period of nearly 50 years, 
keeps that natural flavor there! 


“The Missus enjoys 
the clean, natural- 
tobacco aroma when 
I light up my pipe. 
It sure adds to the 
pleasure of P.A.!” 
ELWoop CHRISTMAN 
Contractor 


“T like a ‘makin’s’ tobacco 
to roll easy, smoke smooth 
and have real-tobacco 
flavor. That’s why I’ve 
always smoked Prince Albert!” 
LESTER WESIGHAN 
Machine-shop foreman 
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“My friend here enjoys his pipe “He’s right! A smoother, more 
I like to roll my own. We both natural-flavored smoking tobacco 
agree on Prince Albert!” ALLAN just doesn’t exist!” Peter DAvuB- 
CRANKSHAW, Game-farm owner. NER, Farm-insurance executive. 


Prince Albert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
P.S. for P.A.: Great economy in Prince Albert, whether 
you get the pound or the pocket size! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacee Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman . . . . Ask Him Why! 

















EXECUTIVE BOARD meets every three months with Genevieve 
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Allen, Executive Director and Betty Cottle, Assistant Director. Pres. 
George Winder is seated at head of the table, next to Miss Allen. 


How We Set Up 
Our Dairy Council 


Here is the step-by-step procedure followed by the 
dairy farmers and processors of Utah as we launched 
our Dairy Council. Our experiences may help you. 


by George Winder 


President Dairy Council of Utah 


T= experience we have had 
in establishing the Dairy 
Council of Utah is typical of 
many other localities and should be 
of interest to any dairy people de- 
sirous of increasing the consump- 
tion of milk. The Dairy Council 
program had always appealed to 
me as a most effective means of 
increasing the consumption of milk 
and dairy products. 

A small group of us had been in- 
terested in Dairy Council accom- 
plishments for many years. The 
first steps toward organizing a lo- 
cal unit took place in the spring 
of 1946 when a few of us, who 
were attending an American Dairy 
Association meeting in Chicago, 
called at the National Dairy Coun- 
cil offiee. 

After that we were visited by 
two representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Affiliated Unit Services of 
National Dairy Council. They told 
our producer and distributor rep- 
resentatives about their organiza- 
tion and the benefits to be gained 
from a local unit. 

By 1948, our major distributors 
were convinced that we needed a 
local Dairy Council unit, but our 
market was still short of Grade A 
milk. Our producers could not 
agree that we should pay their 
share of the money necessary to 
support a unit when they could not 
produce enough milk to supply the 
demand. 

The distributors suggested sup- 
porting a unit by themselves, but 
we were wisely advised we should 
wait until our unit could be sup- 
ported jointly by producers and dis- 
tributors. In the summer of 1949, 
Mr. Milton Hult, N.D.C. president, 
visited us and discussed our prob- 
lems with distributors and produc- 
ers. Our producer leaders became 
convinced that we needed a local 
unit. 

We decided to organize a unit 
operating in four counties with 
headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
The producers in our area belong 


to two marketing cooperatives, and 
to a third group which operates as 
a bargaining cooperative and sells 
milk to all of the dairies that are 
not cooperatives. 

The collecting of producer dues 
was simple because deductions 
could be made by the established 
producer associations. The dairies 
that had a few independent pro- 
ducers were able to collect from 
them by making deductions from 
their milk checks. 

In our area we had 32 distribu- 
tors. Only nine of the 32 would 
join in supporting the Dairy Coun- 
cil, but the nine included all of the 
larger dairies, which sold in excess 
of 90 per cent of all the Grade A 
milk. By 1953 we were able to en- 
list four more dairies in our pro- 
gram. 

We decided to have a board of 
directors of 11 members, consisting 
of five producers, five distributors 
and one public member. Up to the 
present time, we have not chosen 
our public director. In our organi- 
zation each of the marketing coop- 
eratives is assigned a producer-di- 
rector and a distributor-director. 

The bargaining cooperative elects 
three producer directors and the 
independent distributors elect three 
directors. Each director is elected 
to serve three years. The terms 
are staggered so that only one- 
third of our board is elected each 
year. 

Five members of the board of di- 
rectors are chosen to act as an ex- 
ecutive committee. The board of 
directors meets once every three 
months, while the executive com- 
mittee meets the second Wednes- 
day of each month. The attorney 
for one of the cooperative associa- 
tions was chosen to prepare the ar- 
ticles of incorporation and by-laws. 
We were established as a nonprofit 
corporation. 

The area in which we were to op- 
erate included Utah’s four most 
populous counties: Utah, Salt Lake, 
Davis, and Weber. These four 
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counties adjoin and have a popula- 
tion of 470,000. We establisned 
fees of 1 cent per hundredweight 
for all Grade A milk sold in the 
area to be paid by the distributors 
with the same amount to be paid 
by the producers. 

We planned to raise $26,000 as a 
budget for the first year. The Na- 
tional Dairy Council recommends 
that a Dairy Council unit budget 
provide for an expenditure of at 
least 6 cents per capita in the area 
served. 

We started paying dues in Feb- 
ruary 1950, based on our January 
sales. We planned to open our of- 
fice in June and we wanted a ‘re- 
serve of one-third of a year’s in- 
come for working capital. 

Selection of a director was most 
important as the success or failure 
of a unit often depends upon the 
ability and personality of the di- 
rector. 

A Dairy Council director should 
be a young woman who has had 
administrative experience as well 
as home economics training. She 
must have initiative, ambition, and 
be full of ideas. She must have a 
good understanding of public rela- 
tions. She should be highly regard- 
ed by the other people in her, pro- 
fession, anfi she should have a 
background similar to that of the 
people with whom she is going to 
work. 

We found that experienced young 
women with home economics de- 
grees were not easy to secure. 

They were almost all employed 
and at salaries ranging from $3,600 
per year up. Therefore, we were 
very fortunate in obtaining a di- 
rector who had all the qualifica- 
tions we required. 

I am pleased to say that through 
careful planning, she has obtained 
the cooperation of all the groups 
with whom she has worked. The 
Dairy Council program really be- 
comes effective when the director’s 
services are sought by all the 
teachers and leaders who are in- 
terested in health education. 

A central location is important 
for a Dairy Council office. We ob- 
tained offices on the sixth floor of 
a moderately priced office building 
in downtown Salt Lake City. 

Starting our unit in early sum- 
mer, as we did, made it possible 
for our newly chosen director, Miss 
Genevieve Allen, to attend the Na- 
tional Dairy Council training school 
and Summer Conference, which is 
held each year in Chicago during 
the latter part of June. She was 
also able to visit some of the well- 
established and effective Dairy 
Council units in other cities on her 
way to and from the N.D.C. Sum- 
mer Conference. 

These conferences are conducted 
in a very businesslike manner. New 
Dairy Council opportunities, to- 
gether with new teaching materials 
and methods, are discussed. Ideas 
and suggestions are exchanged. It 
is a wonderful way to indoctrinate 
new Dairy Council directors. 

After employing our director, our 
next problem was to find a suitable 
secretary. She had to be a young 
woman with a pleasant personality, 
who could do satisfactory secretari- 
al work and who could also take 
care of the tremendous amount of 
literature of various types which 
the Dairy Council supplies to all 
the different groups and organiza- 
tions which request Dairy Council 
materials in their teaching work. 
She also had to be able to handle 
the packaging and mailing of all 
these materials. 

As our unit has grown and the 
demands for materials have in- 
creased, we have found it necessary 


to employ a full-time materials 
clerk. During the past year we dis- 
tributed 268,726 pieces of Dairy 
Council literature which we pur- 
chased from the National Dairy 
Council. 

In the summer of 1951, one year 
after we opened our office, we em- 
ployed an assistant director. She 
attended the N.D.C. Summer Con- 
ference in June that year for train- 
ing and indoctrination. She is a 
graduate home economist with spe- 
cial training in nutrition. 

In 1952, we increased our budget 
to $30,000. Our dues were increased 
1.3 cents per hundredweight, to be 
paid by the distributors for all 
Grade A milk sold in the area cov- 
ered by the Dairy Council with the 
same amount to be paid by the 
producers. 

Due to increased sales, income 
has increasd so that this year we 
have been able to set up a budget 
of $36,000. 

Our increased sales have been 
due in part to an increase in popu- 
lation. However, we think the 
Dairy Council has helped materi- 
ally in building and maintaining 
per capita consumption of milk. 
The fact is, with the general re- 
duction in the consumption of milk 
nationally during the past eight 
years, any area that has gained in 
sales, in my opinion, has done an 
outstanding job! 

Both the producers and the dis- 
tributors of this area feel very well 
repaid for the investment they have 
made in the Dairy Council. They 
are looking forward with confi- 
dence, as they notice their industry 
gaining esteem and_ recognition 
from the various educational groups 
with which the Dairy Council 
works. 

The attitude of dairymen toward 
the Dairy Council was well stated 
by Mr. Glen Garrett, general man- 
ager of the Weber Central Dairy 
Association, when he said to a 
group of dairy leaders, “We must 
never permit dairy people to lose 
sight of the fact that more good is 
accomplished for the dairy industry 
through money spent by the Dairy 
Council than from money spent by 
any other agency.” 

The great problem of the dairy 
industry is to encourage greater 
consumption of its various prod- 
ucts. Nutritionists agree that milk 
is the finest of all foods. Milk 
abounds in proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals, yet hardly anyone con- 
sumes as much milk as is good. 

If we can teach the truth about 
milk and educate the public to feel 
the need for more milk, we shall 
be improving the general welfare 
as well as building the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The purpose of the Dairy Council 
is to increase the consumption of 
milk through teaching the truth 
about milk. This is done by gaining 
the cooperation of schools, from 
kindergartens through colleges; by 
enlisting the interest of church 
groups, club groups, and medical 
and dental associations. 

The local Dairy Council unit 
helps to keep all people thinking 
about proper diets, which means 
consuming more milk in the local 
community. 

The National Dairy Council will 
assist local dairy groups, produc- 
ers, distributors, and ice cream 
dealers in establishing local units. 
One reason for the success and per- 
manence of local Dairy Council units 
is that they are not organized until 
the local dairy people unite and 
ask to affiliate. The strength of 
the Dairy Council comes from the 
fact that the money contributed is 
spent in the same local area. 
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150 ton bunker silo at the University of Connecticut covered with 
tarpaulin made of Ultron. 


Now! Low-cost “plastic silos” 
cut silage storage costs 


University tests show Monsanto flexible vinyl plastic 
a versatile, valuable feed and equipment cover 


After two years of extensive tests, Dr. W. A. Cowan, Head of 
the Department of Animal Industries, University of Connecticut, 
has found Ultron UL-6 agricultural grade vinyl plastic the best 
plastic cover of those tested for all-purpose farm coverings. It is 
particularly suited to self-feeding horizontal silos of all types. 


Ultron is far less expensive than any type of permanent silo. It is 
light and easy to handle, permits convenient storing of silage in 
the field where it is cut. Low and high temperature shock tests 
prove that it remains flexible, without cracking, in temperatures 
ranging from —30 degrees F. to 150 degrees F. Used as the out- 
side cover on a bunker silo from September to May, it successfully 


. withstood sun, snow and ice. Buried in grass and corn silage, it re- 


tained its flexibility and protective qualities in spite of silage acids, 


Available in rolls, 54” and 72” wide, Ultron may be fabricated 
into large area covers with plastic tape right on the farm to your 
exact specifications. It provides excellent protection for farm 
machinery as well as silage. 


Ultron is an important step forward in improving labor and cattle- 
handling efficiency on dairy and livestock farms. Would you like 


full information? Send the coupon below for complete details. 
Ultron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


° MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ultron Agricultural Application e 
Department, Room 8601, Springfield 2, Mass. 














» Please send me complete information on uses of Ultron UL-6. e 
ad Name -: 
e Address 
e City . 
* Zone & State pos: ee ae am 

SERVING INDUSTRY... 
a * * . . e . 7 ” e . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . Ne obligation 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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DIVERTED ACRES MAJOR ISSUE 


7EW organizations and no publication has 

more vigorously supported increased dairy 
sales effort than has Hoard’s Dairyman. We 
still maintain that aggressive selling must be 
a part of our long-range dairy program. 

It must be admitted, however, that selling, 
under conditions existing today, does not hold 
quite the appeal that it did a short two 
years ago. The reason is “diverted acres.” 

There are 25 to 30 million acres of pro- 
ductive farm land diverted from corn, cotton, 
and wheat this year. In all probability, 
greater acreages will be diverted next year. 
For the most part, these acres will be plant- 
ed to crops which carry the most attractive 
prices. It is just a matter of time, however, 
before these so-called attractive crops will 
be in the same boat with corn, cotton, and 
wheat, 

Obviously, the more attractive a crop or 
commodity becomes, the more absorbent it 
must be insofar as diverted acres are con- 
cerned. In other words, if we sell away our 
surplus and make dairy prices more attrac- 
tive, we encourage a greater and greater pro- 
portion of diverted acres to turn to dairying. 
Unless we can sell all of the milk and dairy 
products that can be produced on these sur- 
plus productive acres, dairy surpluses are 
bound to build up. 

It is evident to us that our ability to pro- 
duce in agriculture today has far outstripped 
our capacity to consume when a reasonable 
price level is maintained. If this is the case, 
and we believe it to be so, handling of the 
diverted acreage problem is perhaps the big- 
gest agricultural issue before us today. 

It is not enough for the government to 
encourage the substitution of soil-conserving 
grasses and legumes for soil-depleting cash 
crops. If those grasses and legumes go in- 
to dairy cows and make milk, the surplus 
headaches of the cash crop farmers are 
merely transferred to the dairy farmer. 

Congress must realistically solve the prob- 
lem of diverted acreage at this session or 
production controls will, of necessity, spread 
rapidly to many new commodities. In this 
dairy business we will merely accelerate our 
circling activity of increasing sales, attract- 
ing diverted acres, building surpluses, and 
trying to sell them away again. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICE CUT? 


COMPLAINTS coming to us from dairy 

farmers during recent months have been 
verified by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. As reported in Washington Dairy- 
grams (page 617), the entire price drop due 
to the April 1 price support reduction is not 
being passed on to the consumer. 

Butter prices have come down as much as 
could be expected. Fluid milk, cheese, and 
evaporated milk have fallen only about one- 
half as far as warranted. 


We appreciate that this report is not a 
blanket indictment of all dealers. Many have 
passed on the full price drop and some even 
more. On the other hand, there are dealers 
who have made no retail price reductions. 

The processors should recognize the seri- 
ousness of the U.S.D.A. report. It is one of 


the most critical charges leveled at a seg- 
ment of the dairy industry. Farmers and 
some consumers know what is happening. 
Further, in some areas farmers’ letters to 
newspapers have been damaging to processor 
and distributor good-will. 

It may be that retail price changes are 
“sticky” on the way down. In other words, 
retail prices may not fall as quickly as whole- 
sale prices realized to the farmer. Perhaps, 
then, further retail price drops are on the 
way. They should be. 

We commend those dealers who have 
passed on promptly to the consumer the full 
drop in price resulting from lower parity 
supports. Conversely, of course, we are 
sharply critical of those dealers who have 
delayed or have refused to pass on the lower 
prices as a stimulant to increased sales. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE 


SINCE the Agricultural Act of 1949 ‘is an 
obvious dud as a dairy program, and Con- 
gress has not come up with anything better, 
we are hearing many dairymen naming their 
favorite scapegoat. Some blame Congress; 
others blame the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We do not absolve either Congress or the 
Secretary of blame. There has been too much 
hand sitting and lip service, to be sure, but 
we would point out emphatically that the 
primary blame rests squarely on the dairy 
industry. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture took of- 
fice, one of his first acts was to appoint a 
Dairy Industry Task Force Committee. From 
the ranks of dairy farmers and processors, 
he selected many recognized leaders and 
charged them with the responsibility of writ- 
ing the best dairy program the dairy indus- 
try could devise. 

The committee met several times. Because 
these sessions were closed to the press, we 
can draw conclusions only on what members 
have told us and from what has not been 
done. When you wrap it all up, the most you 
can say is that the Dairy Industry Task 
Force was a flop. It failed at a critical pe- 
riod. The Secretary of Agriculture was given 
no industry-supported program and the Con- 
gress was left high and dry without even a 
principle that the industry would support. 

It is true that various groups have made 
proposals, but other groups fought these pro- 
posals more vigorously than the proponents 
supported them. 

While criticism of the Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is not without justi- 
fication, we must admit that dairy industry 
leadership covered itself with cobwebs rather 
than glory. 


To some people “leisure” is time when 
they can’t think of anything to do; to others 
their work is such that it is leisure ... We 
all like to spend some time for which we do 
not have to account, but to get the most out 
of life it’s a good idea to keep the unac- 
counted for hours to a minimum. . . Remem- 
ber the Roman proverb: “It is difficult to 
rest if you are doing nothing.’—Mrs. Merle 
Eckles in Washington (Ia.) Evening Journal. 





JOHN G. POYNTON 


HN G. POYNTON, for 39 years a member 

of the Hoard’s Dairyman staff, died early 
June 19 as a result of an automobile crash 
in southern Wisconsin. Mr. Poynton was re- 
turning late at night from a business trip 
when he, apparently, dozed at the wheel; the 
car left the road and crashed into a tree just 
before he reached home. 

Born in Nebraska and raised in Wisconsin, 
Mr. Poynton came to Hoard’s Dairyman as 
its first junior editor immediately following 
his graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1915. Because of his intense inter- 
est in type and breeding of registered cattle, 
he soon transferred to livestock advertising. 
In later years he combined the latter work 
with commercial advertising. 

Respected throughout the country for his 
judgment of good dairy cattle, Mr. Poynton 
had a host of friends among the breeders of 
all dairy breeds. His reporting of state and 
national shows always included pungent com- 
mentary as well as straight reporting. 

Mr. Poynton’s ability was matched only by 
his loyalty to dairy farming and the publi- 
cation which serves dairy farming. He came 
to Hoard’s Dairyman under W. D. Hoard 
and has faithfully and diligently carried out 
the principles and objectives of the founder. 
Those of us who have worked with Jack 
Poynton for these many years have profited 
from the enjoyable experience. The dairy 
industry is better today because of his life- 
time of service to it. 

In April 1951, Mrs. Bertha H. Poynton pre- 
ceded her husband in death. A daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret Ryan, survives. 





In 1898, W. D. Hoard said: 
FOR A PURPOSE 


When we look over a machine, we notice 
that every part of it, every bolt, shaft, and 
wheel, has a place and a purpose. When it 
was built, the maker had in view a certain 
use for that machine, and consequently we 
find that everything about it, from the metal 
of which it is made, to its form and size, was 
selected with a purpose. 

We wish it were possible to have this idea 
of a purpose firmly fixed in the heads of all 
our dairymen, to make them understand that 
everything connected with a dairy animal is 
there for a purpose, that every man who has 
been a successful breeder has selected his 
animals with an eye to the purpose for which 
they were to be used. It is with this purpose 
before him that he has given her a certain 
form and size of parts. As she is to produce 
milk the breeder has made everything subor- 
dinate to that purpose. He has given her a 
large barrel, that it may contain powerful 
digestive machinery. You can’t run a large 
boiler with a small fire box. He has taken 
the flesh from her, that she might not be 
tempted to deposit fat there instead of in 
the milk pail. He has turned the flow of 
blood and nerve energy in one direction, that 
of the udder. He has lessened the importance 
of every organ that might question the su- 
premacy of the milk producing parts, and we 
have, as a result, the cow with a purpose, 
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“M” Vaccine Tested 


In largest controlled experiments to date, “M" vac- 
cine did not give needed protection against Bang's 
disease, according to Wisconsin research workers. 


HE protection cattle need 
against brucellosis isn’t found 
in “M” vaccine. That is the 
finding of D. T. Berman and other 
University of Wisconsin veterinary 
scientists after three years of the 
largest scientific test of M vaccine 
yet attempted. 

When this M vaccine was an- 
nounced, several years ago, some 
farmers were very eager to try it. 
The trouble with the regular Strain 
19 vaccine had been that it left 
“false” reactors in the herd, cows 
whose blood would test the same 
as if they were infected. Such 
cows are a problem because there 
is no way to tell whether they are 
reacting from the vaccination or 
from actual infection. 

Dairymen liked the idea of M 
vaceine because it didn’t result in 
“false” or persistent reactors, the 
big drawback to the use of the 
regular Strain 19 vaccine. 

But the main purpose of any vac- 
cination is to protect cows against 
the disease. The Wisconsin tests 
show that M vaccine doesn’t do 
this. They showed that Strain 19 
vaccination gives much more pro- 
tection. 

Ninety calves were vaccinated in 
these tests. They were vaccinated 
in September 1951, bred a year 
later, and exposed to infection in 
the fourth to sixth month of preg- 
nancy. 

There were two groups of calves 
in these tests, with 18 animals in 
each group. One group was vacci- 
nated with M vaccine; the other 
was vaccinated with Strain 19. 

There were three groups of 
breeding-age heifers, with 18 ani- 
mals per group. One heifer group 
was vaccinated with Strain 19; an- 
other group was vaccinated with 
M vaccine; and the third group 
was vaccinated on the nose mem- 
branes with M vaccine. A group of 
36 unvaccinated animals of corre- 
sponding ages served for compari- 
son. 

When the cows were exposed to 
the disease, 16 months after vacci- 
nation, half of them received a 
light dose while the rest were giv- 
en a heavy dose. They were ex- 


posed by dropping a certain num- 
ber of Brucella organisms under 
the eyelids. The heavy dose con- 
tained 10 times as many organisms 
as the light dose. 

There was very little difference 
between animals vaccinated as 
calves and those vaccinated as 
breeding-age heifers; therefore, all 
animals were grouped together to 
present the results. 

Here’s what the tests showed: 

Light Infection — Strain 19 gave 
the best protection against the 
light infection. Only 6 of the 17 
cows in this group (35 per cent) 
became infected. All these cows 
aborted. On the other hand, 19 of 
the 26 cows vaccinated with M vac- 
cine were infected (73 per cent) 
and 9 of them aborted. Twelve of 
the 18 unvaccinated cows were in- 
fected (67 per cent) and 9 of them 
aborted. 

Heavy Infection — Strain 19 still 
gave the best protection, but there 
was more infection with this heavy 
dose of organisms. In the Strain 
19 groups, 11 of the 17 cows were 
infected (65 per cent) and 10 of 
these aborted. All 26 cows in the 
M vaccine group were infected (100 
per cent) and 21 aborted. Fifteen 
of the 16 unvaccinated cows were 
infected (94 per cent) and all of 
these infected cows aborted. 

Berman believes these findings 
prove that M vaccine has little val- 
ue for protecting cows against bru- 
cellosis. The M vaccine group 
didn’t come through exposure much 
better than the unvaccinated group. 
This bears out results obtained by 
researchers at other experiment 
stations. However, these Wiscon- 
sin experiments were the largest 
tried to date and the small infec- 
tion dosage was the lowest ever 
tried. Berman emphasizes that this 
was a fair test of M vaccine. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
report is contrary to the hopes of 
many dairy farmers. It is consist- 
ent with other controlled experi- 
ments, however. We have been ad- 
vised recently that the Michigan 
Experiment Station, where M vac- 
cine was developed, is planning its 
first controlled experiments.) 
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“Now what hit Ed? He takes one look at me knitten’ these booties 
for Clara’s expectin’ arrival .. .” 
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You know they need it, 
they know how much... 








TRACE 


MORTON MINERALIZED 


Feed it free choice! Yes, for good 
health ...a good calf crop... 
and peak milk production, your 
dairy cattle need plenty of 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 
Morton’s T-M Salt tones up an 
animal’s system... helps con- 
vert more of the nutrients cows 
eat into rich, wholesome milk. 


SALT 


Feed it regardless of the other 
feeds you use. The easiest, most 
economical way to insure an ade- 
quate supply of essential trace 
minerals, as well as salt, is to let 
animals satisfy their own instinc- 
tive hunger for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. 
name at your feed dealer’s. 


Ask for it by 


Trace minerals 


are thrift minerals 
because they help make more meat, 
more milk, more wool per feed dollar 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS MORTON TABLE SALT 


lodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
lron 
Copper 
Zinc 


















6 ton loads-PTO unloading 
the easy way to handle forage! 








LOW-COST 4-TON “POWER-BOX" with 


flared Forage sides handles to 285 
bushels. You get fast, controlled unload- 
ing into blower or trench silo. An efficient 
unit for hauling and unloading grain, ear 
corn, other bulk materials. 

Same basic construction features as 
the 6-ton model. PTO-operated, with 
power smoothly transmitted to stout 
roller chain conveyor by worm gear drive. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL FARMHAND DEALER! 


For free booklets, write to: 
THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
Dept. 293, Hopkins, Minnesota 
A Division of Superior Separator Company 
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6-TON CAPACITY means a lot when you're 
handling forage crops . . . fewer trips and less 
time lost hitching up and uncoupling. One 
man can do the whole job quickly and easily 
with the Farmhand 6-ton ‘‘Power-Box"’ For- 
age Unit and harvester hitched up in tandem 
is is especially important now when hired 
help is expensive, hard to find. 
THE HIGH, FLARED Forage Unit sides catch 
and hold all discharge from the chopper spout, 
even on turns. At the silo, the self-unloading 
“‘Power-Box” keeps the blower fed to full 
capacity. You save time, cut down on labor 
RAINY WEATHER INSURANCE—If you plan to 
cure your hay in the field, be ready to chop it 
and make silage if rainy weather moves in 
4 MACHINES IN ONE—The ‘“Power-Box” 
converts from Forage Unit to Spreader, 
Feeder, or All-Purpose Box. With the rugged 
Spreader attachment, the “Power-Box” 
spreads 6-ton loads in 9 to 12-ft. swaths; 
makes spreading your distant fields easier, 
more profitable. 


Grormhand 


FIRST 1M FARM MATERIALS HANDLING 














Buying a Pickup truck ? 
Here's how to get the most fo 


You don’t buy a Pickup like you’d buy a 
loaf of bread or a tube of toothpaste! 


A Pickup truck is no less a business investment than a 
factory lathe or a farm tractor. You buy a Pickup in the 
same way you’d make an investment. 

The price of an investment is important! But the low price 
of a new Ford Pickup truck, for instance, is not the only 
reason why it gives you the most for your money. Nor is 
its high trade-in value as a used truck. And Ford Trucks 
certainly hold their value well over the years, as you can verify 
instantly, by checking the want ads in your local newspaper. 


The important thing about a new Ford Pickup is that it 
gives you the biggest return.on your investment in the big 
ways that truck savings can be made. 

For instance, in six years’ time, the average Pickup owner 
invests twice as much in gas, oil, repairs and maintenance, as 
he originally pays for his truck. And it is here, in the area of 
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low running costs that the Ford Pickup begins to earn its rating 
as a “blue chip” investment. 


Only the Ford Pickup offers a choice of two ultra-modern, 
LOW-FRICTION, high-compression engines . . . a new 130-h.p. 
V-8 and a new 115-h.p. Six. The short-stroke design of these 
engines permits them to develop more horsepower per cubic 
inch of displacement. Smaller displacement usually means 
less gas. Shorter piston stroke means less engine wear, 
longer life, less time in the shop, more time on the job. 


Also, in six years’ time, the average Pickup owner invests 
ten times as much in drivers’ wages, license costs, insurance and 
other “fixed” costs. But these costs are “fixed” only in an ac- 
counting sense. They can be cut by time-saving delivery that 
gets more work done . . . spreads “fixed” costs over more deliver- 
ies .. . cuts cost per delivery. 


Ford’s time-saving characteristics are unequalled by any 


other Pickup. Power is an obvious time-saver. And Ford offers 
one of the most powerful engines in any Pickup. But just as 








Farm to Live—Live to Farn 
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Life insurance experts recently checked license registration records o1 
9,623,445 trucks involving all 5 leading makes . . . again proved Ford 
Trucks last longer. This is convincing evidence of rugged construction 


in Fords like the 634-ft. Model F-100 Pickup shown above. 


your money! 


important are the facilities in America’s most comfortable 
truck cab that cut driver-fatigue, help the driver save time 
. -. help him do a better job. 


Ford’s DRIVERIZED Cab offers more visibility, roominess 
and seat comfort than any other standard cab. It offers more 
glass area than any other standard cab . . . wider opening 
doors, wider seat, exclusive seat shock snubbers and non-sag 
seat springs among other notable features. 

In the big ways to save . . . in time-savings and low running 
costs ...in every way to save, including low initial price and 
high trade-in value . . . the new Ford Pickup for ’54 brings you 
a big return on your investment. 


See your Ford Dealer, or write: Ford Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Dept. T-37, Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 


FORD era TRUCKS 


MORE TRUCK FOR YOUR MONEY 





One of the most powerful engines 
in any Pickup . . . Ford’s new 130-h.p. 
Power King V-8. Mighty concentration 
of power per cubic inch of displacement, 
too, for greater economy. 


Only Ford offers Power Braking in 
a Pickup truck, at worth-while extra 
cost. Power brakes make stepping up 
to 25% easier. Pressure needed to stop 
won't break an ordinary light bulb. 


F 


More glass area than any other stand- 
ard Pickup. Curved one-piece wind- 
shield is widest in any standard cab. 
Back window is over 4 ft. wide. Visi- 
bility unlimited for safer,better driving. 


FORDOMATIC saves time in stop-go 
work, cushions drive-line shocks, cuts 
maintenance. Ideal for off-road work 
because engine doesn’t stall at low wheel 
speeds. Available at extra cost. 


Most efficient Pickup Six . . . Ford’s 
new 115-h.p. Cost Clipper Six. Gas- 
saving, short-stroke, high-compression, 
overhead valve, deep-block design as 
in all five Ford Truck engines for 54. 


a) 4 
DRIVERIZED Cab! Only Ford has it! 
Big enough for 3 men. Wider opening 
doors, wider seat than any other truck 
cab. New woven plastic upholstery 
“breathes” like cloth for cooler seat. 


Exclusive Ford seat shock snubbers 
soak up road shock before it gets to 
springs and cushion. Modern non-sag 
springs that retain resiliency, replace 
customary coils in the seat cushion. 


45 cu. ft. capacity . . . in one of the 
biggest bodies in the half-ton field. 6% 
ft. long, 49 in. wide, no wheelhouse 
obstructions. Reinforced clamp-tight 
tail gate, with rubber anti-rattle strips. 
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protects your cows! 


Fast, complete milking is exactly what you get 
when you put a Swing on your cows. There’s no 
stripping! University tests reveal that no machine is 
yet made that will do a faster job of milking than 
the Rite-Way SWING. 


Many dairy farmers you know can tell you 


some very good reasons why they changed to Swing. 
For one thing they spend a lot less time cleaning this 
milker because it’s easy to see every inch of the pail— 
it washes like two sauce pans. One-handed emptying is 
also easy with the special resting bar, and the pounds 
of milk in the pail are visible through the pail measur- 
ing gauge. 


Good sense designing has made the Swing light 
and sturdy and narrow in shape. It’s the only sus- 
pended or floor-type milker which meets U.S. Public 
Health Service Standards of Construction. So by all 
means see your Rite-Way Service Dealer for a demon- 
stration on your cows and write for free folder today 
to Dept. O. 


Easiest to clean. Smooth stainless steel pail unhooks 
in middle for the fastest cleaning job you've ever 
done on a milker. 
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RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Chicago, til. + Oklohome City, Okla. 
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Your Rights Along and Under the 
Water That Borders Your Farm 


There is a great deal of confusion about 


the rights of shore owners. 


Here are 


some answers to often-debated questions. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


HERE does the boundary 

WV run when land borders a 

stream or lake. If, nat- 
urally and gradually, land builds 
up or is exposed along the shore, 
who owns the new land? Who 
owns the bottom of streams or 
lakes? 

What about the public’s rights 
to use the water for navigation, 
boating, swimming, hunting, or 
fishing? What about the public’s 
right to use the shore between the 
high and low water marks? Does 
a man have a right to cross pri- 
vate property to get to public 
water? 

These are the often-asked ques- 
tions which we take up in this 
article. 

First, the boundary problem and 
the question of ownership of stream 
and lake beds. These we can take 
up together. Because state laws 
differ on the subject of ownership 
of stream and lake beds, as they 
also do on many other subjects, it 
is impossible to give a_ specific 
answer that applies all over the 
country. 

For those small streams or tiny 
lakes which are not navigable, pri- 
vate ownership of the bottom is 
the rule everywhere. We can't go 
into all of the ins and outs of when 
a stream or lake is navigable and 
when it is not. One quite usual 
test is whether it has enough wa- 
ter at some season of the year to 
float the products of the country 
to market. 

Most lakes of any consequence 
are navigable. However, there is 
no uniformity among the states 
about ownership of the bed of a 
navigable lake. Some states, like 
Wisconsin for instance, say that 
the public owns the water and the 
bed, too. Others say the bed is 
owned by the landowners along 
the shore. The same conflict exists 
concerning ownership of beds of 
navigable rivers. 

Therefore, all that can be said 
for the country, as a whole, is 
that in those places where stream 
beds are privately owned, the 
boundary between two farms on 
opposite sides of the stream is the 
middle of the stream. If new 
islands form in such a river, the 


The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “Law and the Farm- 
er,"" a national farm law book. This 
book Is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


ownership is determined by the 
boundary in the stream bed. 

In the case of lakes where the 
bed is privately owned under local 
law, the boundaries, if the lake is 
more or less round in shape, will 
be drawn from a mid-point in the 
lake to form curious pie-shaped 
parcels of lake bed. 

Where the bed of a stream or 
lake is publicly owned, the bound- 
ary for land bordering it will 
usually be the ordinary high-wa- 
ter mark. In some states it’s the 
low-water mark, and in others the 
boundary seems to fluctuate with 
the level of the water. 

I hope I can be more helpful 
concerning new land that builds 
up or is exposed along the shore 
of a stream or lake. Here the law 
is generally the same all over the 
country. 

The basic idea is that an own- 
er whose land borders water has 
valuable rights in the water which 
should not be cut off when land is 
built up. The building up of the 
new land, however, must be natu- 
ral and gradual, whether it is 
caused by desposit of silt (called 
“accretion”), or by the exposure of 
land due to the more than sea- 
sonal fall of the water level (called 
“reliction”’ ). 

Thus, if a landowner on a pub- 
licly-owned lake builds break- 
waters or piers and thereby causes 
new land to form in front of his 
place, this is not natural accre- 
tion. It is artificial, and the new 
land belongs to the state, not to 
him. This is also true where he 
dumps artificial] fill in the publicly- 
owned lake in front of his shore. 

Since the accretion or reliction 
process must be slow and gradual, 
as mentioned above, mere seasonal 
shifts in the water level are not 
included. Likewise, if, during a 
freshet, a stream suddenly over- 
flows its old bank and cuts a new, 
permanent course through someone 
else’s land, the rights of the owner 
along the old stream bed do not 
suddenly hop across maybe half a 
mile of land halfway between the 
old and new beds. He simply owns 
land along the old dry stream 
bed! , 

Sometimes, by natural, gradual 
accretion or reliction, quite a lot 
of new land is built up. This was 
true in a case that arose at Two 
Rivers (Wisconsin) on Lake Michi- 
gan where the shore owner got 
425 feet of accreted land which 
had built up between 1835 and 
1936 when the case was brought 
into court. (Next page) 
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WEST VIRGINIA'S 
ANNUAL DAIRY SHOW 


The 13th annual West Virginia 
Dairy Show will be held August 
16 to 19 at the State 4-H Camp, 
Jackson Mill. In conjunction with 
the show, the 9th annual meeting 
of the West Virginia Artificial 
Breeders’ Cooperative will be held 
Monday evening, August 16. Tues- 
day will be F.F.A. day, while 4-H 
day will be on Wednesday. Thurs- 
day wil! be farmers’ day. The show 
will be judged by Dr. Fordyce Ely, 
head of the dairy science depart- 
ment at Ohio State University. 


HARDIN TO NEBRASKA 


C. M. Hardin, dean of agricul- 
ture at Michigan State College, 
has been named chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska. Succeed- 
ing Dean Hardin at Michigan 
State will be Dr. Thomas K. Cow- 
den, former head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Michigan State. Dr. Cowden will 
be succeeded by Dr. Lawrence L. 
Boger. 


SAUNDERS IS NEW 
OKLAHOMA A.D.A. MANAGER 


The American Dairy Association 
of Oklahoma has announced the 
hiring of its first full-time manager. 

Sandy Saunders, well-known 
farm director for radio station 
WKY and television station WKY- 
TV for almost eight years, has tak- 
en over as the new manager. Pre- 
viously, management of the asso- 
ciation was handled jointly with 
the Oklahoma Butter Institute by 
J. C. Davison. The association al- 
so plans to move its offices into a 
new downtown Oklahoma City lo- 
cation, August 1, 

Farmers in Oklahoma know 
Saunders as well as they know the 
governor, since he appeared regu- 
larly from 6 to 15 times a week on 
radio and five times a week on tel- 
evision while with WKY and WKY- 
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TV. He has visited nearly every 
community in the state at least 
once. 

He is chairman or committee mem- 
ber for many state agriculture proj- 
ects and shows. Included among these 
is the National Land Judging Con- 
test, the annual State Plowing 
Match and Soil Conservation Field 
Day, Sooner State Dairy Show, and 
Oklahoma City’s Chamber of Com- 
merce Soil Conservation, Livestock 
Show, and Demonstration Farm 
committees. 

—PERRY E. WHITE, 


WISCONSIN FARM 
SHORT COURSE 


The University of Wisconsin has 
announced the dates for the 1954- 
55 Farm Short Course. 

First Term — November 15-De- 
cember 18, 1954. 

Second Term—January 3-Febru- 
ary 5, 1955. 

Third Term—February 7-March 
12, 1955. 

Anyone who is 17 years of age 
or over, has had some farm experi- 
ence, and wishes to better fit him- 
self for farming is eligible. High 
school attendance or graduation is 
not required. 

A student may register for any 
or all of these three terms. Each 
term the student elects a new 
course of study of not less than 
four subjects from among those 
offered. Each course carried suc- 
cessfully earns 1% credits; and 36 
credits are required to graduate 
and secure the two-year Short 
Course Certificate. A third and a 
fourth year certificate can also be 
earned. 

Graduates of high schools who 
have completed three or four years 
of vocational agriculture may earn 
a certificate in one session of 15 
weeks. 

If further information is desired 
or an application card, write to: 

J. FRANK WILKINSON 
College of Agriculture 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 





What about the public’s rights 
to use navigable streams or lakes? 

Many states, all of those in the 
old Northwest Territory, for in- 
stance, upon admission to the Un- 
ion, committed their navigable wa- 
ters to be common highways and 
forever free to ali citizens. 

Many others have said the same 
thing in their statute laws. These 
public rights of navigation have 
been expanded nowadays to in- 
clude the right to go pleasure 
boating, to use the water for swim- 
ming, hunting, fishing, etc. 

In other words, if your land bor- 
ders navigable water, chances are, 
even though you may under your 
state law have technical ownership 
rights in the bottom under the 
water, you can do little or noth- 
ing with what. you own. Your 
rights are like those of the man 
who “owns” the land on which a 
public highway is located; you can 
do nothing to interfere with the 
public’s rights. 

Can members of the public come 
ashore onto private land? Or can 
they use private land to get to 
the navigable water? 

Usually the public has no such 
rights. Hot fights have arisen be- 
tween landowners and members of 
the public who claim a right to 


walk along the shore or to picnic 
or camp there. Normally the law 
settles these fights in favor of the 
landowner, saying the _ public’s 
rights are confined strictly to the 
water and nothing must be per- 
mitted which will in any way in- 
terfere with the landowner’s right 
to get to the water. 

Even where the boundary is set 
at the ordinary high-water mark, 
the land exposed for large parts 
of the year between that mark and 
the actual level of the water is 
subject to an exclusive “easement” 
entitling the owner to fence, or 
otherwise keep the public out. 

So far as crossing privately 
owned land to get to public water 
is concerned, that’s an easy one. 
There is no such right. Conse- 
quently, the trout fisherman who 
wants to fish a navigable river 
and stay strictly within his legal 
rights will not cross private land, 
but will wade into the water at 
the highway bridge and then stay 
strictly off the bank. 

Where a lake is completely sur- 
rounded by privately owned land 
with no public road going down to 
the water’s edge, fishermen, who 
respect the letter of the law, will 
fly onto the lake in a pontoon 
equipped plane or helicopter! 
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Regularly Priced at: $275-$550 (Model S) $850 and up (Model P) 
Now you can enjoy all the convenience of a popular Badger Farm-Engineered 
Barn Cleaner—at e@ special EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT! 

Don’t wait! Have your local Badger Specialist cali right away to show 
you how Badger Barn Cleaners are engineered to “fit your barn’’—and 
how Badger’s EARLY ORDER SAVINGS program saves you money. 

Get the best you can. Save the most you can. Own a Badger 
Barn Cleaner NOW! 


K ) BIG BADGER BENEFITS—FOR YOU! 


to carry a 10-year chain guarantee... a guar- 
antee based on exclusive design, earned in hard 
service, and backed by an unmatched per- 
formance record. 

Nation-wide SERVICE—Every Badger sales 
representative is qualified to lay out, install 
and service Badger Barn Cleaners. 





Pioneered by America’s leading INDE- 
PENDENT barn cleaner manufacturer — 
Building Barn Cleaners is Badger’s business. 
Farm-engineered by barn cleaner SPE- 
CIALISTS in co-operation with hundreds of 
practical dairy farmers, right on the farm. 
Meets ALL health requirements to comply 
with premium market regulations. 

EASY installation, LONG LIFE, low main- 
tenance—Built-to-last construction gives you 
long years of trouble-free service—saves you 





The “Badger Plan’’—another Badger 
FIRST! Free annual inspection service 
by your Badger Specialist keeps your 
Cleaner in top working condition. Saves 
time and money for every Badger owner! 











BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. | 
Dept. BG-100, Kaukauna, Wisconsin | 
Gentlemem Please send me: | 
‘a Literature on Barn Cleaner model for herd of | 
ee eee eee eeeeee cows. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Name of neorest Bodger Specialist, so | can ask him 
about Badger's EARLY ORDER SAVINGS program. 





Farm-Engineered in the 
Heart of America's Dairyland ! 


THERE'S A BADGER TO FIT EVERY BARNI 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 















TAKE HAND LABOR OUT OF FEEDING 


with HELIX UNLOADERS 


Save Chore Time... y, 
Cut Feeding Costs 2 


% Side Delivery into Feed Bunks with Cross- 
Conveyor 


% Easy Handling of Green Forage at Silo with 
Rear-End Unioader 


Make your forage wagons do more for each 
dollar invested. Use a Helix side delivery Cross- 
——_ to speed up feeding chores... save 
time. New design feature permits removal of 
elevator for filling low bunks or working in 
cramped quarters. 

And at silo filling time (either trench or upright) 
or when hauling chopped hay, you'll find a 
Helix Rear-End Unloader the most valuable 
implement on your farm. 

One basic machine does both jobs. 

Get the Helix unit your farm operation most 
needs! Or get a Helix All-Steel Forage Box that 
is ready punched and drilled for 2-Hour con- 
version to an automatic unloader. 

A new manure spreader attachment is also 
available ...makes your Helix wagon an all- 
purpose implement. 

Ask your Helix dealer about the Helix easy to 
install, easy to remove Barn Cleaner, too 


Hl ELIX CORPORATION 


CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


For FREE literature, simply print your name and 
address below and mail to us at Dept. 7-H 


ME ERNE od Fi F eee 
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Hay handling costs from 


‘ 


SLASH FORAGE HANDLING COSTS Ay, 


standing crop to manger 
can be CUT IN HALF 
BY USING A FORAGE 
HARVESTER in place of 
a baler. 


Only Papec offers a choice of 
three forage harvester models 

each with engine or PTO 
drive and choice of 4 attach- 
ments-——direct cut, hay pick- 


up, cutter bar and row-crop. 
Only Papec offers these 

pia) Mh 

exclusive features 


Handles all kinds of 


forage better than any other feeder 


Finger Feed Roll 


Heavier Cutting Wheel——Cuts thru slugs 


of forage that stall other machines 


Better Knives——Stay sharp longer; stand 
more abuse 
Bigger Tires Give lighter draft and 
keep you going when others are bogged 


down 


PAPEC 





Patented Silage Shelf —- Increases capa- 
city on row crops and aids in opening 
helds 

Yet with ALL THEIR FEATURES 
Papec Forage Harvesters COST LESS 
fully equipped f.o.b. factory than any 
other comparable make. 


See your Papec dealer or send nome on 
margin of od for FREE booklet on Papec 
Forage Harvesters and Crop Blowers. Papec 
Machine Company, Shortsville, New York 


FORAGE HARVESTERS 
CROP BLOWERS 


Drylot Green Forage Feeding Makes More Milk and Meat Per Acre of Pasture. 














MASTITIS 


Costs Dairymen Millions $ Every Year! 
EARLY DETECTION is extremely im- 
portant. FREQUENT USE of those Ac- 
curacy Attested 


Kot! 


Brom Thymol 
Mastitis 
DETECTORS 


with the Green spots help a Dairyman 
to tell the Degree or Severity of the in- 
fection 

Ask your Dealer or write for samples. 


STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 


Dairy Div. H.D. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 




















Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 








MALATHION 


Cyanamid’s new insecticide 


kills resistant flies! 


a 


@ Quickly effective, economical 
@ Residual kill lasts up to 21 days 


i 


@ Easy to handle and apply 


aa 


@ Called “one of the safest insecticides to handle” by USDA 
@ Kills flies in larva or maggot form, too 
@ Accepted by USDA for fly control inside dairy barns, 


Apply malathion as a straight or bait spray, thoroughly wet- 
ing the surfaces where flies gather or breed. 


Malathion insecticides are available from national manufac- 
turers. Follow the manufacturer’s instructions and precautions. 
Write for further information or consult your supplier. 


*Also known a2 MALATHON 


AMERICAN Granamid LOM PANY 


Manufacturer of MALATHION Technical 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


° New York 20, N. Y. 
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McMurtrie Succeeds Loree 


An Indiana breeder was named president 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club 
at the 77th Annual Meeting held in Boston. 


Guernsey Cattle Club since 
1948, R. F. Loree, New Jersey, 
resigned as a member of the exec- 
utive committee (his term would 
have expired in 1958). New presi- 
dent is R. H. McMurtrie, Indiana. 

McMurtrie, a member of the 
A.G.C.C. executive committee since 
1950, owns Fawn Lake Farm, Indi- 
ana, and has been a_ purebred 
Guernsey breeder for some 15 
years. He is president of the 
Huntingburg Furniture Company 
and of the Woods Cellulose Prod- 
ucts Company. Loree’s unexpired 
term on the board will be filled 
by Atherton W. Hobler, owner of 
Woodacres, New Jersey. 

The 77th annual meeting of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
was held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
May 26. Several hundred breeders 
and friends from throughout the 
United States participated’ in 
Guernsey activities throughout the 
week; that included the Essex 
County Spring Show, a tour of the 
new headquarters at Peterborough, 
and several farm visits. 

Next year’s annual meeting will 
be held in the Los Angeles area. 

The annual report showed that 
Golden Guernsey milk~ sales in 
1953 totaled 199,108,770 quarts, an 
average of 545,404 per day, for an 
all-time high. It was further point- 
ed out that there has been an in- 
crease over the previous year each 
year since 1931. Golden Guernsey 
producers received about $6.00 per 
hundredweight, or a grand total of 
more than $25 million for their 
production in 1953. 

One of the highlights of the 
year’s activities was the accept- 
ance of Golden Guernsey milk as 
the basis for a new reducing diet 
plan by the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

While registrations were down 
from 1952, when a moratorium on 
overdue registration papers was 
declared, there were nearly 80,000 
females registered, the second 
highest number in the history of 
the breed. 

Pennsylvania again led all states 
in total registrations with 11,770, 
followed by Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
York, and Indiana. 

The influence that artificial in- 


Piccernsey of the American 





R. H. McMURTRIE 


semination is having on the breed 
is illustrated by the fact that 56 
per cent of the 4,205 new breed- 
ers in 1953 were users of artificial 
insemination. 

The 17,043 cows on HIR test is 
the largest number since this form 
of testing was established in 1930. 
This represents 68.5 per cent of 
the cows on official test. 

Winner of the Skyline Trophy 
is Caumsett Ocean Leda, bred and 
owned by Caumsett Farm, New 
York. Her lifetime production is 
143,791 pounds of milk and 6,754 
pounds of fat in eight official lac- 
tations. “Leda” also dropped 12 
calves before she was 12 years 
old. 

The Tarbell Trophy winner is 
Ivy Oak Belle’s Jingle, a 10-year- 
old cow bred by W. H. Brandt, 
Oregon, and owned by M. C. Flem- 
ing, Oregon, that produced 1,030 
pounds of fat in the 305C-3x divi- 
sion. This exceeded the breed av- 
erage for this A. R. class by more 
than 96 per cent. 

Distinguished Service Awards 
were presented to Gordon Hall, 
New Jersey, Louis McL. Merryman 
(accepted by his son, John) and 
Archie Jenkins, Maine. 

The following figures are taken 
from the annual report showing a 
comparison of the year’s activities 
with 1952: 




















Cow registrations 
Bull registrations 

Total registrations ; 
Registrations from artificial breeding 
% of total from artificial breeding . 
Cow transfers ; " 
Bull transfers 

Total transfers 
New breeders ..... 
Total membership 
Herds on HIR .... 
Cows on tes? ...... 
Herds classified . 
Cows classified 


1952 1953 a — 
100,240 79,986 _ 
13,669 9,622 -— 
113,909 89,608 _ 
27,890 24,194 _- 
24.5 27.0 + 
ST 49,922 42,966 — 
8,937 7,243 
58,859 50,209 — 
ME. 0 5,326 4,205 — 
4,182 4,253 + 
sinha 1,009 989 - 
- canleiEicads 16,304 17,043 + 
sitiecaiinn 301 280 _ 
icacassbens 8,588 9,282 + 
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dump 


instead of shovel 


es GRAIN 
LIMESTONE 

HAY + SILAGE 
GRAVEL 
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let your 
TRUCK do the work 


‘The engine does the work when you have an 
Anthony Hydraulic LO-DUMPER Farm Hoist 
on your truck. A simple low-cost way to make a 
dump truck out of your own platform, grain or 
stake body. Use it for a 1001 hauling and dump- 
ing jobs around the farm. Do off-season haul- 
ing. 


Has lowest mounting height for working with 
combines. Will outlast several trucks. Fits any 
farm body —any truck. 
Here's another LOW-PRICED 

Anthony q 
hydraulic 

HOIST 
for your %4,, 
. % or , 

one ton truck— \O) Ss 
Models $33 and $44. 





SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL TRUCK DEALER AND 


AUTHORIZED ANTHONY DISTRIBUTOR 
Dept. 5413 


ANTHONY COMPANY 
































STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
For 
DAIRY 
SPRA-WHITE BARNS 
The BETTER White uaenin co. 
WALL COATING =_————en 
DRIES 
AS WHITE 
AS 
Will Not Crack or Peel So 
Finest low-cost water soluble paint on the 
market. Fin face powder—whitest white 
Can be sed in Nylon Roller PTO pumps 
No abrasives to hurt your pump; minimum 
wear on equipment 
Available plain or with insecticide lindane 
for fly control. Packed in 50, 25 and 1 
Ib. bags. 
Write for Full Information 
SPRA-WHITE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. DH-7104, Cedar Rapids, towa 














Insist on are 


Irrigation Pumping Units 


For YOUR Pasture 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit 
shown at bottom saved the dairy busi- 
ness that depended on the 26 acre pas- 
ture partly shown immediately below. 

Whatever the size 


of your Pasture, 


Orchard or Grove you can depend on a 
““producing.”’ 


HALE UNIT to keep it 





Write Dept. H for Information on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping Units. Please state 
number of acres and source of water. 





IRRIGATION DIVISION 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


HALE 














Madison’s Dairy Festival 


(Continued from page 619) 


tisers also used the Dairy Foods 
Festival theme. 

Stores throughout Madison were 
ready to sell dairy foods when 
they unlocked their doors Friday 
morning, May 7. Never before in 
the retail food history of Madison 
had all the stores worked together 
on a common campaign. The re- 
sult was that dairy foods received 
more atiention in Madison retail 
stores than they ever had before. 
Consumers couldn’t help but notice 
dairy foods in every Madison store 
— from the attractive posters in 
the windows to the check-out 
counters. 

It should be pointed out here 
that the committee which organ- 
ized the Madison festival deter- 
mined that the over-all promotion 
would carry only to the individual 
store window. From that point on, 
within the stores and in their own 
advertising, it would be up to each 
store or chain to determine its own 
promotion plans. 

Retailers went to work making 
plans to out-promote their com- 
petitors on dairy foods. Working 
with dairies and other dairy dis- 
tributors, the stores set up special 
displays on cheese, butter, cottage 


cheese, fluid milk, ice cream, and 
dry milk. Stores were “plastered” 
with dairy foods posters. Aisles 


were crowded with special displays. 

Sampling of dairy foods was car- 
ried out in many of the stores. One 
dairy, distributing through a chain 
of stores, brought in its six-horse 
team and wagon to attract atten- 
tion around its outlets. Madison 
stores ordered tons of mammoth 
Cheddars, which went on display 
and on sale. 

By Saturday night, May 8, there 
was no doubt in the minds of the 
retailers about the profit possibili- 
ties in promoting dairy foods. They 
had spent additional money in 
their advertising and for in-store 
promotion, but their increased vol- 
ume of dairy sales gave them a 
greater net return per unit of sales. 

This first weekend merely spurred 
everyone on for the balance of the 
festival. The Sunday edition of the 
Madison newspapers carried a full 
page of photographs showing store 
displays and crowds of customers 
at those displays. 

Throughout the week the news- 
papers carried editorials praising 
the retailers, congratulating con- 
sumers on their recognition of 
dairy foods as important elements 
in meal planning. There were news 
stories reporting on various phases 
of the festival. 

Then in the Monday evening, 
May 10, and Tuesday morning, May 
11, issues of the newspapers there 
appeared another section featuring 
retail food stores” advertising, again 
giving main attention to dairy 
foods. There was also advertising 
by dairies, more recipes, and other 
information on dairy foods. 


Governor invites leaders . . . 

Wednesday, May 12, provided an 
oppo: tunity for additional valuable 
publicity about the festival. Wis- 
consin’s governor, Walter Kohler, 
Jr.. was host at a luncheon that 
day. His guests included top na- 
tional officials of independent re- 
tail grocer groups and chain stores, 
branch managers and staffs of 
chains and independent groups, and 
officials of various dairy promotion 
organizations. 

The governor had invited these 
national food people to Madison to 

(Turn to page 642) 
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PRACTICAL DAIRYING...No. 4 


you'll like B-K best... 


e Mild to udders, hands 
e Safe to utensils 

e Fast acting 

e Low cost sanitation 

e Combats mastitis 

e Leaves no milkstone 


For latest information on practical dairy 
sanitation, write to: 

B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
East: 585 Widener Bidg., Philo. 7, Pa. 
West: 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Combat Mastitis 
with BK 


Wipe cows’ udders with a B-K solution 
before milking. Acts to prevent infec- 
tion of healthy cows and contamination 
of milk. 

At the strength recommended for mas- 
titis control, B-K solutions act to kill 
mastitis germs. Yet B-K is mild to cows’ 
udders, easy on hands and utensils. 
B-K need not be rinsed from utensils 
—leaves no milkstone—imparts no odor 
or flavor to milk—does not affect starter 
cultures. Use B-K to sanitize utensils 
before every milking. 

Get B-K Powder from your supplier 
today. 


BK 


Department 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 








GRAHAM SCHOOL 


: tz ‘ 
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FOR CATTLEMEN 


about the 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 


Dept. HD, 216 E. 


DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS 
Orlando, Fia. - 
sa Charlotte, N. C. - 
Jackson, Miss. - 


BREEDING TROUBLES 


This is the only school in the world that we know of where 
cattlemen can obtain instructions in breeding troubles in 
their own language and with actual demonstrations 

Write for catalog which tells the whole story. Ask for the 
names of our students in your locality. Talk with them 


SCHOOL 


10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo, 


Fort Gatlin Hotel - Aug. 17-21, 1954 
Charlotte Hotel - Aug. 24-28, 1954 


Edwards Hotel - Aug. 31-Sept. 4, 1954 














Price of a 
Year's Supply 
$1.25 

1.75 
2.00 


Monthly Records 
Two Milkings 

10 cows, one month 

25 cows, one month .......... 
85 cows, one month ........ 
For Three Milkings a Day 

15 cows, one month 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 








All prices inclade postage paid. 


Keep Tab On Your Cows 


| 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Weekly Records Price ofa 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week $2.50 
20 cows, one week 8.00 
30 cows, one week 8.50 
Price of a Year's Supply 
aia $1.50 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















WINDGALL? 


Here’s how to get 
your horse back 
to work fast: 





“In 40 years of farming, I’ve always 
used Absorbine for my horses. I’ve 
found it quickly relieves strains and 
soreness from windgall,”’ says Gustave 
Trautman of Milton, N. Y. 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for 
lameness due to windgall, sore shoulder, 
similar congestive troubles. Not a 
“cure-all,”” but a time-proved help . . . 
used by many veterinarians. A stand- 
by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 















SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 


Ahh 










WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION I 
3505 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on 








! 

| 

| Self-Feeding Haymoker (_| Silo |_) Cribs [_] Bins 
————— — | 
Address___. — = 
City. State. ] 
| 
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AN UPRIGHT FREEZER requires the least amount of floor space, no 
factor 


more than a refrigerator; an important 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








HO*KD'S DAIRYMAN 


if space is limited. 


> 4 
(ce ee | a 


CHEST-TYPE FREEZER may fit floor plan better if counter rather 
than floor space is needed; more convenient for short 








in stature. 


Freezer Facts 


If you are about to buy a food freezer, these “cold facts” 


in question and answer form may serve as a guide. 


FOOD freezer can mean a real savings 
A in the family food budget, a time-and- 

labor-saving convenience to the house- 
wife, if you buy the freezer that fits your 
family needs. 

It's false economy to invest in a freezer 
that’s too small. It’s equally lacking in fore- 
sight to buy one too large, with little hope 
of keeping it filled. 

So before you buy, ask yourself each of 
the following questions. Then let the answers 
help guide your final purchase. 

1. Where will I put a food freezer? 

The most convenient spot for a freezer is, 
of course, in the kitchen. But many kitchens 
have already utilized every possible inch of 
floor space and fitting in a freezer is sheer 
folly. 

If your basement is easily accessible from 
the kitchen and you don’t mind the steps up 
and down, your basement is the next most 
logical spot for a freezer. 

Perhaps your house has neither basement 
nor extra kitchen space. In this case you 
may have to improvise. One manufacturer 
offers a “decorator” door feature in his freez- 
ers. This enables the housewife to very eas- 
ily cover the door of her freezer in any fabric 
that fits into her decorating scheme. This 
could widen the possibilities of freezer place- 
ment. With a door covered to match the 
draperies, your freezer might be fit unob- 
trusively into a corner of the dining room or 
dinette. The upright type would lend itself 
best to this idea. 

Or perhaps you have a long hallway, a 
breezeway, garage, or a large utility room 
that will provide adequate space for a freezer. 

But do go prepared when you buy with 
the exact measurements of the spot you've 
allotted for a freezer. Otherwise you may 
wind up with a freezer and no place to put it. 
2. What is the best size for my family food 

needs? 

If your family includes several growing 
children with bottomless pits for stomachs or 
if you're feeding hired help as well as a fam- 
ily, you'll want to think of food freezers in 
large proportions. 

With a big freezer you can buy large quan- 
tities of in-season food, or freeze your own 
for later use. You can take advantage of 
bargains by buying in quantity. 


If you take real pride in your own garden 
produce, you'll want plenty of space in your 
freezer for the “fruits” of your labors. 

If you have many mouths to feed, a large 
size freezer is a real time-saver, too. You 
can make up quantities of baked goods at one 
time and freeze them for future use. Or you 
can take advantage of bakery sales on day 
old goods, buy up a big supply at greatly 
reduced prices, and freeze them for a later 
day. 

If marketing involves a lengthy and time- 
consuming jaunt, a big capacity freezer can 
pare down such trips to a minimum. 

On the other hand your family may be 
very small, your gardening on a minor scale, 
space in your house at an absolute premium, 
easy marketing within close range. But you'd 
still like the economy and convenience of a 
food freezer. For you, a freezer in the 7 to 
10 cubic foot range should serve your pur- 
poses. 

But for the large family at the opposite 
end of the scale, a freezer with a 20 cubic 
foot, 700 pound food capacity may be none 
too large. > 
3. Will an upright or a chest type freezer be 

more convenient for my particular needs? 

Space will probably be your biggest factor 
in answering this question. The upright will, 
of course, occupy the least floor space. But 
floor space requirements for chest type freez- 
ers have been considerably reduced. This has 
been made possible in some models by switch- 
ing the motor compressor from the side to a 
location underneath the freezer. 

You might consider a matching upright 
freezer and refrigerator placed side by side 
or flanking a work counter in a new or re- 
modeled kitchen. Or perhaps you might want 
to add a chest type freezer to complete a 
sleek line of appliances (a washer and dryer) 
in the utility end of your kitchen. 

The housewife who is very short in stature 
might find her height a determining factor 
in the upright or chest type decision. She 
might find foods more accessible to her size 
in an upright model than leaning over the 
chest type. 

4. What standard features should I look for 
in a freezer? 

Your freezer should have an adjustable 
temperature control with designated settings 


by Virginia Blodgett 


for positive protection of frozen foods and 
for fast freezing of freshly stored foods to 
retain all their delicious flavor and nutrition. 

There should be some dependable method 
of giving warning in case current is inter- 
rupted and temperature begins to rise. This 
is usually done by means of a small light 
that goes out as a warning that something is 
amiss. 

The interior of the freezer should be well 
illuminated with an automatic inside light 
when you open the door. 

The door or lid of a freezer should open 
easily, be counter-balanced to stay open at 
the angle you wish, and then close easily and 
securely. 

Foods that are stored at the bottom of a 
chest type freezer, or the back of an upright, 
should be easily accessible. Roll out shelves 
in the upright and lift-out racks in the chest 
type help put all items within easy reach. 
Some models have storage space in their 
doors to put more foods in ready reach. 

A freezer with rounded edges inside and 
out will be easier to keep clean and will 
eliminate sharp corners. Look also for the 
freezer with a minimum of dirt-catching 
trimming (metal strips, etc.). 

5. What special features may I look for in 
the new freezers? 

Color has invaded the appliance field and 
you'll find the interiors of some freezers in 
attractive pastels, some with bronze trim to 
complete the picture. 

Some freezers have self-opening lids and 
doors that open with a mere nudge of hip or 
elbow. This is a real convenience when your 
hands are full. 

Built-in locks in the handles of some models 
are another feature. 

If you like to freeze baked goods (pies and 
cakes )there are freezers with lift out pastry 
trays with separated shelves to keep pastries 
from being mashed. 

Some upright freezers feature refrigerated 
shelves with refrigerating coils passing 
through their length, 

Other convenience features to look for are 
ice cream conditioner compartments to keep 
ice cream at the right consistency, frozen 
juice can dispensers that release one can at 
a time as needed, and divided baskets for 
separating various types of food. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


my life (there haven’t been 

any major ones that I know 
of) is the blooming of three Afri- 
can plants this spring. 

For over a year I'd watered 
faithfully, fed, sponged off leaves, 
and protected from the sun. Not a 
blossom came forth to reward me. 
Then, suddenly, buds appeared and 
I held my breath. They’d probably 
wither up and drop off, I cau- 
tioned myself. But, no, they 
bloomed forth in sturdy style and 
sit before me as I write in bright 
clumps of purple that I can hardly 
believe are true. I had about de- 
cided that Africa could have mine 
back for all I cared. 

I've discovered that one pot has 
two plants in it, so as soon as the 
blooming is over I shall separate 
them and who knows? I may then 
be launched on a brilliant African 
violet career. From what I hear, 
a little success along this line goes 
to the head pretty easily and you 
may soon find yourself so absorbed 
in the hobby that all else is neg- 
lected while violets riot all over 
the house, even under the beds! 

~ * = 


We've a new rioter over our 
house, just as I predicted to you 
in a recent column. Mittens has 
been replaced with a cocker puppy. 
And we're going through all the 
trials and tasks of training a small 
dog that doesn’t know anything 
but eat, sleep, and take care of na- 
ture whenever and wherever the 
urge comcth. 

His name was automatically tak- 
en care of. He is a buff with a 
white nose over which soft freckles 
of buff are scattered so of course 
he is Freckles. We all love him, 
new as he is to the family circle. 
There is something about a warm, 
wriggling little puppy body that is 
so reminiscent of a warm, wrig- 
gling baby that their appeal is al- 
most universal. 

The day he left the kennels to 
come live with us he was tended 
almost like a baby. First he got 
his second distemper and hepatitis 
shot; his toenails were trimmed; he 
was combed with a flea comb, then 
sprayed with a chlorophyll bomb 
spray so that he smelled as sweet 
as a rose. 

The only fly in the soup is that 
Kathy is allergic to dog hair and 
much as she would like to love 
Freckles, handling him makes her 
eyes run and she almost sneezes 
her head off. She built up quite an 
immunity to her cat, though cats 
have never bothered her like dogs. 
We are hoping she will do the 
same with Freckles; otherwise, as 
true hay fever season arrives she 
may have to give him up, at least 
temporarily. 

We can’t decide whether some 
sneezes are worse than having no 
pet for her, or vice versa. She 
votes for Freckles, of course; let 
the sneezes explode where they 
may. We shall have to see as time 
goes by. 


Am the minor triumphs of 


Somebody reminded me the oth- 
er day that I promised to report 
on how I’d done with my sewing 
since I had my old machine electri- 
fied a year ago and vowed to get 
busy with needle and shears. 
Personally, I think I’ve done 


pretty well if you don’t examine 
things too critically. I did a lot of 
Christmas sewing (mother and 
daughter aprons, beach sets, etc.), 
and have turned out sever=! items 
this spring. To date I have made 
myself a polished cotton dress, a 
“squaw” skirt, Kathy a duster, and 
have mother and daughter dresses 
cut out ready to make in tissue 
gingham. I shall wind up with a 
navy blue voile chemise style dress 
for myself for midsummer. 

It’s utterly fascinating once you 
get interested in it, and the amount 
of money you can save if you like 
to sew and really have the knack 
and the time for it would be con- 
siderable. For instance, I bought 
the material for my “squaw” skirt 
at an early January sale, four 
yards for $1. The zipper (first one 
I ever put in, by the way) cost 20 
cents; three bolts of rick-rack cost 
30 cents and there’s my big, full 
skirt for $1.50. And I haven't seen 
one advertised anywhere for less 
than $5.95. 

The only thing I fall out with is 
the instruction sheets that pattern 
houses include with their patterns. 
I've sat and puzzled for a half hour 
over what they meant in their di- 
rections for facing a placket or 
setting in a sleeve. Finally I solved 
my troubles by throwing the sheet 
away. You may want to refer to 
it to see just which set of notches 
matches which, but as far as their 
explanations go, your own common 
sense will get your dress done a 
lot quicker, let me testify. 

And about the same thing goes 
for the printed instructions on how 
to install a zipper. Thow them 
away and just figure it out for 
yourself, or you'll be sitting there 
this time next year, puzzling your 
pretty profile. 

* ~ *~ 

In case you’re going to buy a 
new lamp in the near future here 
are a few tips that may prove 
helpful. 

The average sized living room 
needs about five lamps. I have 
learned. They needn’t match, 
though often pairs of lamps are 
sold for matching end tables. They 
shouldn't, however, be a great va- 
riety of sizes, shapes, colors, and 
patterns or the effect will be very 
unrestful. 

Use tall lamps for low tables and 
vice versa. The rule for good 
height of a lamp is that the bottom 
of the shade should stand at eye 
level when a person is seated next 
tc it. If the lamp is too short, the 
light will not reach far enough for 
good vision; if too tall, the light 
will be harsh and glaring. Reading 
lamps should have fairly broad 
shades with light linings and they 
should be in line with the shoulder 
when a person is seated near them 
on a chair or sofa. 

Match your lamps to the decor 
of your room. If it is functional 
modern, choose the somewhat ultra 
base styles of lamps. If it is an- 
tique in tone, choose bases of wood, 
milk glass, or brass. If you are 
buying lamps for a room which 
combines traditional and modern, 
the classic lamp bases such as vas- 
es, urns, and columns are in good 
taste and fit into almost any set- 


ting. 



























No. 2088. Collared sun dress 
lends feminine and ficttering de- 
toils with its scalloped pockets. 
Sizes cre 10 to 20. Size 16: 
Sleeveless dress, 3% yards of 
39-inch. (Short sleeves included.) 


No. 2134. Sun dress with o 
future te weer anytime, any- 
where hos a@ wide V-neck to 
show off your summer ton. Sizes 
ere 10 to 20. Size 16: Dress 
cut on bias, 4% yards 35-inch or 
4% yerds 39-inch. 


No. 2089. Youngster’s favorite 
with puff or ange! sleeved dress 
ond te match with rvffle- 
trim. Sizes ore 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Size 2: Dress with puff sleeves 
ond panties, 2 yords of 35-inch. 


No. 3009. Dress with low neck has 

shoulder straps and pockets 
on a flared skirt. Ric-rac con be 
smart accent and will add the spark 
to a@ summer favorite. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16: 4Y% yords 35-inch. 


No. 2859. Here is a casval sun 
dress with band trimmed sweetheart 
neckline and a little bolero to match 
with unmounted sleeves and collar cut- 
in-one with front. Sizes are 12 to 44. 
Size 18: 5Y% yords 39-inch. 

No. 2862. A smooth and neatly 
proportioned pri dress with band 
trimmed neck, sleeves. Easy-to-cut and 
sew b front kband and center 
front ponel are cut-in-one. Sizes 12 
to 44. Size 18: 5 yards 35-inch or 
4%, yords 39-inch. 


No. 2040. The populor ‘“‘squaw"’ 
skirt has its own high or scoop neck 
blouse to lend the costume look for 








summer Sizes ore 
10 to 20. Size 16: Skirt, 3% yards 
35-inch. Scoop neck blouse, 1% yords 
35-inch. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
' Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


for patterns, 25¢ each. 
for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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‘Save More 4 Are Cnning 








Clean-looking, Cream- white 


ENAMEL LINING 


gives 
Extra Protection! 






oe Ur 


© Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 
a, e 


45 aowrars.0 at 









CAN WITH CONFIDENCE—CAN WITH 














KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can't build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records— 
ACCURATE RECORDS Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 
are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere 
Here is the price list. Orders are shipped promptly. 

Weekly Records— Price of a Monthly Records— _ Price of 

Two Milkings Year's Supply Two Milkings Year's Supply 

- 1 cow, one month $1.00 
1@ cows, one week $2.50 10 cows, one month 1.25 
20 cows, one week 3.00 25 cows, one month 1.75 
80 cows, one week 8.50 35 cows, one month 2.00 


For Three Milkings a Day 
15 Cows, one month 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Price of a 
Year’s Supply 
$1.50 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








ROOF again leads all other 
weed cutters with the first 
positive action gear drive! 
Now you can cut weeds when 





time permits — in the morn- 
ing or when the fields are too 
wet— with absolutely no 
slippage, regardless of mois- 
ture! Don’t waste time with 
less than the Roof Weed 


Cutter. 


ROOF 


WELDING WORKS 
Pentiac 7, ttlineis 
















Get Rid of 
Pesky Flies and Insects 
safely 
easly 
economically 


1-7. with 
(AT xe 


Electric 
Mliticiaiela biel a 
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Installed in your farm buildings, test- 
ed, proved Gardner Insectocutors at- 
tract bothersome, germ-carrying flies 
and insects to charged grids . . . and 
automatically electrocute them! Just 
like that — without the muss, work or 
odor of other methods — you have de- 
pendable, automatic, 24-hour-a-day 
protection year after year. Operating 
costs are only a few dimes monthly. 
Anyone can install them. Thousands 
in successful service. Write TODAY 
for free, illustrated folder on Gardner 
Electric Insectocutors — the safe, 
automatic, low-cost way to get ahead 
of your fly and insect problem. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


7754 Barstow Street, Horicon, Wisconsin 
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Capons Versus Turkey Broilers? 


With an ever-growing interest 
in turkey broilers, one could logi- 
cally ask the question: What will 
this do to the market for capons 
and the roaster-type chicken? 

The roasting chicken certainly 
is conspicuous by its absence in 
most of our retail markets. One 


is inclined to wonder whether they 
will ever recapture the important 
place they held in the poultry 


market a few years ago. 

The poultry department of the 
University of Massachusetts has 
done some work relating to this 
question and reports, as follows: 

“The turkey broiler is such an 
economical feed converter that it 
should afford the capon some com- 
petition provided there is sufficient 
public acceptance of the turkey 
broiler as a roasted bird. The big 
if in this statement is public ac- 
ceptance.” 

The following table shows some 
estimated cash costs regarding 
these types of birds, assuming that 
they were marketed wholesale in 


November 1952 at a live weight 
of 7.5 pounds. Allowance is made 
for mortality in the feed conver- 
sion figure. 

These estimates show that ca- 
pons and turkey broilers can be 
produced at about the same unit 
cost. Because capons have been 
bringing a higher price on the 
wholesale market, they are return- 
ing more money to the grower. 

It should be pointed out that 
the production period for the B. B. 
Bronze broiler is only half as long 
as that of a capon but it must also 
Be remembered that there is more 
seasonal variation in wholesale 
turkey broiler prices than in ca- 
pon prices. For example, B. B. 
Bronze broilers marketed whole- 
sale in June 1952 (3l-cent market) 
barely returned the cash cost of 
production with no return for la- 
bor or overhead. 

There will have to be marked 
changes in consumer preference 
before the capon bows out of the 
picture. 








Capon 
Barred—from 


Turkey Groiler 




















sex link mating Beltsville W. Holland 8.8. Bronze 

Market age (wks.) 26 17 14 12 
Feed conversion (lbs.) 5.3 3.9 3.2 3.0 
lbs. feed consumed 40 28 24 22%, 
Feed cost per cwt. $5.30 $5.70 $5.70 $5.70 
Farm price ger Ib. 47 39 .39 39 
Chick or poult cost .06 .64 .82 85 
Caponizing or capetting .07 01 01 01 
Feed 2.12 1.60 1.37 1.28 
Brooding and litter .04 .06 .06 06 
Total Cash Cost $2.29 $2.31 $2.26 $2.20 
Cash Return 3.53 2.93 2.93 2.93 
Net receipt per bird 

for labor and overhead $1.24 62¢ 67¢ 73¢ 
Weed Killer Defoliated How Is 


Grain for Feed 


The Poultry Department of the 
University of California has pub- 
lished the following on weed killer 
defoliated grain, and it raises an 
interesting question as to the wis- 
dom of using it in feeding poultry 
or livestock. 

“Another flavor problem was pre- 
sented to us last year when milo 
was defoliated by a weed killer be- 
fore harvesting. This enabled the 
growers to harvest the grain with a 
combine about a month earlier than 
would have been possible other- 
wise. The harvested milo retained 
a strong odor of the weed killer 
and the question was raised wheth- 
er this could be fed to poultry 
without causing an off flavor in the 
carcass. 

“Feeding experiments with chick- 
ens indicated that one needed to 
feed relatively high levels of the 
weed killer to depress growth. 
However, the same high levels in 
the feed of fryers did not cause 
any detectable odor in the carcass. 
Although it is not known how 
much of the weed killer may be 
expected to be on the grain which 
is harvested after being sprayed, it 
seems almost certain that these 


levels will not be hizh enough to 
cause either depressed growth or 
objectionable flavor in the carcass.” 


Your Poultry |. Q.? 


1. In packing market eggs do 
you pack them small end up or 
large end up? 

2. How do you tell a drake, by 
the crow, the tail feathers, or the 
look in his eye? 

3. Is normal, good-quality egg 
white all of the same consistency? 
Yes No 
4. At what temperature will a 
fertile egg start to incubate? 68 
degrees F. 80 degrees F. 

95 degrees F. 

5. What is a Beltsville White? 
Goose Guinea Turkey. 

6. How many tendons are there 
in leg or “drum stick” of a tur- 
key? 8 3 5. 

7. For what purpose does a tur- 
key producer inspect condition of 
tail and wing feathers? Molt 
Market finish Age. 

8. How many nests are usually 
recommended for 100 layers? 

20 40 35. 
Correct answers on page 646, 





Litter from 1,000 broilers ap- 
plied to one acre of land will add 
to the soil 50 per cent more nitro- 
gen, 100 per cent more phosphoric 
acid, and 300 per cent more potash 
than is removed by 100 bushels of 
corn. Poultry manure and litter 
can be a cash crop and increase 
the productivity of your farm. 
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MOST SIMPLE & EFFICIENT 


1954 


CASWELL “Hi-Tilt” 


WAGON HOIST 


COMPLETE HOIST 
FOR ONLY 
















A 











5-TON HOIST AVAILABLE! 


Easily handles any 5-ton 

load with hydraulic pump CASWELL 

putting out 1000 psi. Same 

lifting principle as famous LOADER 

Caswell Loader Lifts to FIRST. « 

45° angle Fits all regular BEST.. 

running gears and boxes. and 

Low price includes complete Stil 

hoist . . . exclusive low pres only 

sure, “floating cylinder”, $199.00 

frame, sub frame, brackets 

et west priced qualit y 

hoist on the marke t. Send 

for FREE literature. Deal- — nn pat 
> oa er | wi 

= wa ented feat FIRS 







FIRST in 
Price. Real labor sever. 
Address Dept. 379 














LOW-COST DISINFECTANT 
FOR DAIRY BARNS... 


Years of use prove Lewis Lye out- 
standing for cheap, highly effective 
cleaning and sanitation. Used regu- 
larly it acts to prevent the spread of 
Bang’s Disease and Mastitis from 
contaminated surroundings. Lewis 
Lye disinfects, cuts grime and filth to 
destroy odors. Dozens of other im- 
portant uses. Try it and see. That’s 
Lewis Lye. 

FREE 48-page book tells how lye 
can save you money and wor'. 


Write: Household Products 
Dept. 693, Pennsalt, Phila. 7, Pa. 


LEWIS LYE® 


Aso known as Lewis EAGLE Lys 














**Elmer gets his own meals now that 
the boss buys feed in strong, 
easy-to-carry BURLAP bags.” 


FREE. Gert cash for used burlap bags or 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Oxidized Flavor--Can It Be Prevented? 


(Continued from page 621) 


such feeds would be useful as an 
additive to the ration and thereby 
serve to improve the flavor of milk. 


Menadione (Vitamin K) added... 


At the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station the oxidized flavor 
problem was first investigated by 
studying the effects produced by 
certain materials added directly to 
the milk. These were successful. 

In searching for other materials 
that offered some promise because 
of the nature of the material itself 
and because of the feed constituent 
angle, the study turned to vitamin 
K and finally to the synthetic com- 
pound, menadione, which has vita- 
min K activity. 

Menadione was fed at two levels, 
0.012 and 0.30 grams per feeding, 
with each portion being weighed 
accurately. The larger amount is 
about one-fourth teaspoonful. 

Menadione, in powder form, was 
mixed into a small quantity of the 
concentrate ration to assure good 
distribution. This was then mixed 
into the remainder of the concen- 
trate that the individual cow was 
to receive. It is suggested, because 
of the irritating effect of mena- 
dione to the respiratory tract and 
to the tissues of the mouth, that 
menadione be incorporated into a 
small amount of feed that will be 
formed into pellets, perhaps of the 
size used for poultry. This would 
eliminate menadione dust and 
thereby greatly reduce possible ir- 
ritating effects and it would also 
assure good distribution of mena- 
dione in the ration. 


More research needed . 


As only a small amount of mena- 
dione is needed—further research 
is being carried out to determine 
exact amounts — the pellet form 
would be more suitable for meas- 
uring and mixing purposes as is 
done at the feed mixer or at the 
feed cart. Perhaps manufacturers 
of menadione or feed dealers will 
prepare it in this form with spe- 
cific instructions regarding propor- 
tions to be mixed into the concen- 
trate. 

As the cows in the herd of the 
Department of Dairy Science were 
all on a high level of nutrition (ex- 
cellent pasture and/or silage) some 
of them that were selected for the 
experiment (selection had to be 
made on the basis of the suscepti- 
bility of the milk to the copper in- 
duced oxidized flavor) were hesi- 
tant in eating the concentrate of- 
fered them. It was observed that 
the presence of the menadione in 
the feed caused a few of them to 
refuse the experimental feed en- 
tirely until it was covered with 
some of the same feed without the 
menadione in it. Some cows, how- 
ever, were not disturbed by the 
presence of menadione in the feed. 
The pellet-type menadione mix 
probably wouldn’t be refused by 
any cow. 


Tests made by tasting .. . 


In most experimental studies re- 
search workers can use _ instru- 
ments and chemical reagents to ob- 
tain evidence of the results of their 
investigations. This study, how- 
ever, could use neither of these but 
made use of the “taste buds” (or- 
ganolyptic method) to determine 
effects of the menadione in the 
feed on the resistance of the milk 


to the copper induced oxidized 


flavor. 

Many samples of milk were tast- 
ed over a period of several months. 
The oxidized flavor was classified 
into four categories: slight, mod- 
erate, repulsive, and obnoxious. 

For the first, it required consid- 
erable taste searching to determine 
the presence of the oxidized flavor. 


For the second, the defect was 
so intense it was easily recognized, 
but still in the class that most peo- 
ple would drink the milk without 
too much objection. 


For the third, the oxidized flavor 
was so bad that it would be refused 
by any consumer. 

For the fourth, 
ingly offensive. 

These intensities in the oxidized 
flavor were induced by adding dif- 
ferent amounts of a copper com- 
pound to the experimental samples 
of milk and by keeping the samples 
in a refrigerator for different peri- 
ods of time up to six days. 

It was surprising to find that 
samples of milk of several cows 
were very resistant to the oxidized 
flavor. Some of them produced 
milk that remained in the refriger- 
ator up to six days without the 
slightest trace of the flavor defect 
when 6.0 p.p.m. (parts per million) 
of copper had been added to it. 
Other cows, however, produced 
milk in which the oxidized flavor 
developed in only two days of re- 
frigerated storage (it became very 
obnoxious in six days) when only 
1.5 p.p.m. of copper had been added. 

All milk contains a small amount 
of copper, but normally not more 
than 0.5 p.p.m. 

Ten cows received menadione 
during the experiments. Those that 
received 0.025 grams per day pro- 
duced milk that showed only a 
slight to moderate effect in reduc- 
tion of susceptibility to .the oxi- 
dized flavor. Two cows from the 
low level experiment were later fed 
the larger amount of menadione 
ard there was a pronounced effect 
in preventing or delaying the de- 
velopment of the oxidized flavor. 

In two successive feeding trials 
ot over 10 days, with an interven- 
ing period of 10 days when none 
was fed, one of these responded 
practically to the day that the 
change in feed was made. This 
would indicate that at least for 
this cow an amount less than 0.3 
grams per feeding would suffice to 
make the milk very resistant to 
the action of copper. 

Present studies, still in progress, 
are designed to establish the proper 
feeding levels of menadione for spe- 
cific situations involving the oxi- 
dized flavor, depending upon the 
copper tolerance of the milk of in- 
dividual cows, of herds of dairy 
cows and of the supply of milk 
plants. 

It is too early to conclude that 
this simple corrective measure will 
work in every case where the oxi- 
dized flavor is involved. However, 
it appears that because of the 
magnitude of the oxidized flavor 
problem, efforts should be made to 
explore the potential of menadione 
for areas other than in Florida. 

Milk producers, milk and dairy 
products processors, and distribu- 
tors, and especially consumers of 
milk and its products will welcome 
the day that the oxidized flavor 
can be prevented. THE END 
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ONE HALF! 


That’s right! More than ONE 
HALF by ALL farmers buying 
milking machines buy SURGES* 


Parlor—Pipe Line or Bucket... any 
Milking Machine bearing the Surge 
Name plate does milk with genuine Surge 
TUG and PULL. 


Xin US AK 
Based on Latest 
Available Fig- 
vres, Dept. of 
Commerce, Bu- 
reay of Census. 
© 1954, 8. B.C. 
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© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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BULK FEED 
AND 


GRAIN BIN 


SAVES on feed costs! When 
you buy in bulk, your sav- 
ings on feed costs alone will 
quickly pay for bin 
SAVES spacel 
Stores 5 of feed in 
only 6'x6’x 14%’ high 
Ideal for storing graina, 
minerals, mixed feeds 
SAVES feed labor! 
Weatherproof protects 
feed from spilling, mois- 
nients, vermin, fire. 
Made of extra heavy steel, 
Designed for fast feed handling. Hatchway on top 
for filling. Handy draw-off spout at bottom. Pull 
out slide, truck or sacks quickly filled—saves 
hours of hard work. 


Write for literature 
BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2595 Quincy, 


PUMP WATER FAST! 


DRAIN CELLARS, WASH TUBS, CISTERNS, 
IRRIGATE, FILL TANKS, DRAW WELL WATER 
p 2400 GPH. — 1500 GPH. from 25’ well or 360 
& GPH. 75° high. Sturdy, Rustproof Alloy Metal. Three Blade 
* ~/ \mpelier. %” inlet—'2” Outlet Threaded for 
=) pipe. Uses ¥ to % HP. Motor. Ironclad guarantee $59 
0h Scck M.0. of C.0.D. Add 50¢ west of Mississippr 
FREE Cotologue — Lorge Centrifugal Pumps. Gear 
Pumps — Deep and Shollow Well Pumps — Sump Pumps. 
MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SWEDESBORO 19-K, NEW JERSEY 
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‘“GENTLED*’ 
INSTANTLY! 






« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing mew Basler Cattle Gentl-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk om money~ 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. «wts.u5 

west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat. 
: 2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 
| 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) _ 












VALI ALAS GLEN HAVEN WIS 
ARE YOU MOVING? 
Be sure to notify us three weeks 


ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoord's Dairyman. 
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EXCELLENT — animals are, in the opinion of the official classifier, 
entitled to a score of 90 points or more. The cow has the size and 
scale; body capacity; dairy character; capacious, well attached udder; 
straight top line and good feet and legs. In other words, she can be 
considered as the nearest approach to the ideal wanted in the breed. 





os : ae >. : ibe a ~ 
VERY GOOD—animals would be entitled to a score of 85 and less than 
90. In studying the examples of the Excellent and Very Good cows, note 
Very Good cow lacks the body capacity, both depth of heart and rear 
rib of the Excellent. Udder lacks capacity and the wide rear udder at- 


tachment. The Excellent cow has a much straighter pair of hind legs. 





than 85 points according to the official scale of points. The Good 
Plus cow lacks the straightness of top line, is low in the loin, and 
lacks smooth tail setting. In the udder, the Good Plus cow lacks the 
firmness of fore and rear attachments; her legs are not too straight. 
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How Cows Are 


More than 204 thousand Jerseys have been 
classified. One of the breed's official clas- 
sification judges tells what he looks for when 
rating the animals in the farmers’ herds. 


Te herd classification pro- 
gram was started to fulfill a 
need of a high percentage of 
the purebred breeders not being 
met in the show ring. These own- 
ers wanted some tool for breed im- 
provement on all of their cattle in 
every day working conditions on 
the farm. The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America started the 
herd classification in 1929. The 
American Jersey Cattle Club inau- 
gurated their program in 1932 and 
today all five major dairy breed 
organizations are carrying on a 
classification program. 

A committee of breeders and ex- 
perienced judges drew up a score 
card, later to become the all-breed 
score card. The score card, con- 
sisting of 100 points or the 
ideal animal, is the result of much 
work and ideas on the parts of 
outstanding cattle authorities. 
Through years of experience in 
breeding cattle, these men have 
worked out a system which gives 
the most points to the important 
characteristics in type conforma- 
tion. 


Thirty points are given to gen- 
eral appearance, which means that 
the animal must be an attractive 
possessing vigor, 


individual, fem- 


' 


ininity with a harmonious blending 
and correlation of parts, impres- 
sive style, and attractive carriage 
with a graceful walk. 

* Dairy character is given 20 
points. The animal must be strong, 
angular, have general openness and 
freedom from excess tissue, giving 
due regard to period of lactation. 

Next is body capacity, consisting 
of 20 points. The animal must be 
relatively large in proportion to 
size providing ample digestive ca- 
pacity, strength, and vigor. 

The very important part, mam- 
mary system, is given a value of 
30 points. The udder must be ca- 
pacious, strongly attached, show- 
ing good quality, indicating heavy 
production and a long period of 
usefulness. 

The classification program is 
based on how near each individual 
approaches this ideal. There are 
six classes. In the Jersey breed 
they are rated Excellent, Very 
Good, Good Plus, Good, Fair, and 
Poor. Some breed associations de- 
viate a little in their terminology. 
For example, Guernsey classifiers - 
rate animals either Excellent, Very 
Good, Desirable, Acceptable, Fair, 
and Poor. Recognized judges are 
trained to be official classifiers for 





-" - 
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GOOD—animals would be entitled to a score of 75 and less than 80 
points according to the official scale of points. This animal is lean, 
but she lacks the strength shown in our Good Plus. She is narrow in 
the chest and lacks the depth of body. She is much too narrow and 
shallow to consume great amounts of roughage for high production. 
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Classified 


by John L. Morris 


breed associations. Schools are 
held in order that they may have 
uniformity of opinion. 

As a general rule, it appears 
that the animals with the higher 
type ratings are those which pos- 
sess a greater productive ability. 


There will be an occasional Ex- 
cellent individual that does not 
produce satisfactorily and there 


will always be the occasional in- 
dividual of unsatisfactory type 
which produces at a rather high 
rate over a longer than average 
lifetime. 

Defects in feet and legs and 
poorly attached udders, unless ex- 
treme, do not alter production of 
young cows. These defects are 
certain to affect the lifetime pro- 
duction and in most cases shorten 
the productive life. 

To me, an owner should have a 
balance between type and produc- 
tion to be a successful and profit- 
able breeder. A good example: An 
automobile manufacturer does not 
put a motor capable of going 
100,000 miles in a chassis capable 
of going 50,000 miles. That is 
what we are doing with high pro- 
ducing, poor type animals; they 
must be able to produce at the 
place of business. 





i ie F 


In the early years of classifica- 
tion, the classifier gave the owner 
an over-all rating of the particu- 
lar animal; such as, Excellent or 
Very Good, etc. Today, additional 
information and services are given 
by the classifier in the form of a 
complete analysis of each animal. 
The daughters are listed according 
to their sire. 

By using the classification analy- 
sis sheet, the owner has an op- 
portunity to study the strong and 
weak points in his herd. Upon 
completion of the classification, 
the owner and classifier should 
make a careful analysis of the 
herd by daughters of a sire. A 
definite weakness in a sire’s daugh- 
ters may exist; such as, weakness 
of udder attachments or lacking in 
dairy character. The owner should 
take steps to correct these weak- 
nesses. By studying the herd and 
analysis sheet, an owner may re- 
ceive utmost benefit. 

From my experiences as a classi- 
fier, I feel some breeders could 
make better use of the classifica- 
tion results to improve their herd. 
The owners should be encouraged 
to study very carefully the classi- 
fication analysis. THE END 
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FAIR—animals would be entitled to a score of 70 and less than 


75 according to the official scale of points. 


At a glance one can 


see the Fair cow is very plain in head, low in the loin, and low in 


the pin bones. 


She lacks the general straightness of our Good cow. 


Udder lacks levelness, width of rear udder, and her legs are crooked. 
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Greatest, Simplest Fly Killer in History! 
Tested, proved and accepted by 


poultrymen, dairymen, farmers, 
and housewives throughout the 
South 


® Easy — No Spraying — Scatter by 

Hand! 

(Nothing to mix —Dry—No mess) 
@ Flies Feast and Die! 

(Contains powerful attractant) 
© Fast — Kills in Minutes! 

(Three to five minutes) 
® Lasting — Kills for Days! 

(For weeks with ideal conditions) 
® Double Action—Kills Maggots Too! 
@ Flies Can't Resist ‘Em! 

(Kills DDT-RESISTANT flies) 





! by Hand 
Easy! Scatter by Han PACKAGE SIZES: 


ly Flakes Now © 5-pound bag 
oy eee ® 10-pound bag 


Available Through © 25-pound drum 
Regular Retail Outlets @ One-pound shaker can 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FLORIDA 





GeFASCO 


DIVISION OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


man milk record 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairy 
No obligation 


sheets and herd books... Send for samples... 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 














its CONTINENTAL RED SEAL’ _ 


FOR MORE a0 BETTER POWER 





One reason why you see more and more Continental Red Seal 
engines on irrigation jobs is their unusually low operating and 
upkeep cost. If it is a Red Seal, it’s not only economical but depend- 
able—whether it runs on butane, Diese! oil or gasoline. Continental 
Red Seals are built to run and keep on running with a minimum 
of fuel, attention, and down time. Red Seal users’ satisfaction is 
double-clinched, coast to coast, by factory-approved service and 
genuine parts. Model F-162 powers this 4E2S 4-inch irrigation 
pump, built by Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. 








1818 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK « 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS §, TEXAS « $10 $. BOSTON ST. ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. 
1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 


Lontinenta/ Mators Corporation 


MUSKEGON. CHIGAN 
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Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency | 
..- longer Life 
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CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


available . 


No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest inflations 


. GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 


and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Ports — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 









GOVERNOR 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


INVITES YOU TO THE 


ILLINOIS 


STATE FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD 
AUG. 13 thru 22 
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FOR PREMIUM LIST, WRITE— 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD, 


STILLMAN J. STANARD 
DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE 





ILL. 


STROTHER G. JONES 


GENERAL MANAGER 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 
aX 
1/| ifim\ \ 
M ‘ long life silo 
SLO en 
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Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN™ 


The strongest 
most rugged 


the high 


pressures of 





grass silage 
Send coupon 
or write for 
the facts 


now! 














} MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ! 
| 3405 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie i 
' Send facts obovt Martin ! 
C) bir —- Maymoker— {} ns Bidg. () Gib or Bin ; 
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Daisy Cattle Markers 


No. 21 





Solid brass tags and ; 
brass-plated chain. 

FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 
per dozen. 

No i17—FPOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. §9.20 per 
dozen, 

38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


Temporary Electric Fences ? 


Move them in a jiffy 
with KWIK-E PLAS- 
TIC INSULATORS. 
Self-binding! One mo- 
tion and it’s on or off! 
For light wire and rod 
posts only. Ask your 
electric fence dealer for 


KWIK-E INSULATORS 


Send card for free money-making information to 
MEINEN ELECTRIC, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. a 
style and personal touch. Pictures of 
own breed for you to choose from. 
for stationery circular 
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Dept. C 








rite 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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MILK AND COTTAGE CHEESE were featured in this special dis- 


play 


store 


Fluid 


arranged by a local dairy distributor in an independent grocery 
milk sales in Madison market increased 24.4 per cent. 


Madison’s Dairy Festival 


(Continued from page 635) 


see this promotion in action. They 
came; they saw; and most of them 
admitted they were conquered by 
the idea of dairy foods promotion. 

The final big push for the pro- 
motion came in the May 13 and 
14 issues of the Madison newspa- 
This was a 10-page section, 


pers 
again featuring the retail food 
store advertising in which dairy 


foods took top billing. Included in 
this section were mass psychology 
news stories, the type that told 
how Madison area consumers were 
getting on the dairy foods band- 
wagon, buying more dairy products 
than ever before. 

Officially, the festival concluded 
Saturday, May 15. Retail stores, 
dairies, and other distributors be- 
gan totaling the results, and most 
of them were amazed. 


All stores set records ... 


All stores reported new records 
in dairy foods sales. Included were 
fluid milk, cheese, ice cream, but- 
ter, and other dairy foods. 

Cheese sales increased from a 
moat of 71 per cent to one high 
store which reported an increase 
of 295 per cent. No averages were 
calculated. 

Butter sales showed 
from 12 to 32 per cent. 

In fluid milk and ice cream, av- 
erages were determined. Fluid milk 
sales increased 24 per cent, and ice 
cream sales 49 per cent. 

Two of the major cheese suppli- 
ers for the Madison area reported 
an average increase of 118 per cent 
in their sales during the festival 
period. Following the festival the 
writer visited with chain and inde- 
pendent store operators. They re- 
port that dairy foods sales are hold- 
ing up better in the post-festival 
period than before the festival. In 
spite of adding tremendously to 
their inventories for the festival, 
they wound up May 17 with nor- 
mal or subnormal inventories. 

The Federal-State Market News 
Service reported butter sales, which 
had already increased somewhat 
prior to the festival, were up an- 
other 11 per cent during the event. 

Using all of the information 
available to us, we have concluded 
that it is conservative to report 
that Madison retail stores moved 
into consumption an _ additional 
three million pounds of milk in the 
form of fluid milk, butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products. Those 
stores serve a population of about 
200,000. 

Other results are even more im- 


increases 


pressive. Retail food people have 
been thoroughly sold on promoting 
dairy foods. Several chains, as well 
as wholesale grocers’ supplying 
large groups of independent stores, 
have expressed determination to 
have this type of campaign run in 
other areas where they operate. 


Nation-wide interest . . 


From throughout the nation re- 
quests for information on the Mad- 
ison festival have poured in. Cit- 
ies, large and small, want to know 
how the plan works, for they heard 
it succeeded in selling more dairy 
foods. Milwaukee, for example, 
launched its great dairy foods festi- 
val June 22. It carried through 
July 3. 

The campaign set a_ pattern 
which can be used anywhere, for 
the basic ingredient is cooperation 
between the retail food stores and 
the local advertising media. 


Customers shop for meals... 


Why does this cooperation sell 
dairy foods? 

One of the country’s leading re- 
tail food officials had some 
thoughts on this that he expressed 
at the governor’s luncheon in Madi- 
son. In the first place, he pointed 
out, the sale to the consumer is 
made in the retail food store but 
the thinking of the shopper must 
be kept in mind. These days wom- 
en do not shop for items but rath- 
er buy meals. 

Thus, he explained, if dairy foods 
are prominently featured in retail 
food store advertising which the 
housewife uses as a guide for plan- 
ning her meals, she will be remind- 
ed constantly that ice cream is a 
simple and ideal dessert, that 
cheese belongs with apple pie or is 
the perfect snack for parties, that 
buttered peas go well with steak, 
and so forth. Good in-store mer- 
chandising, which again suggests 
these ideas to housewives as they 
are shopping for food, will help 
clinch the sale. 

The Madison Dairy Foods Festi- 
val provided clear proof of the the- 
ory expressed by the food store of- 
ficial. The retailers, the distribu- 
tors, and the advertising media co- 
operated to put dairy foods in 
the center of the food picture. The 
campaign was so successful that 
most of the Madison food stores 
are continuing to feature more 
dairy foods in their advertising and 
in store promotions. They learned 
that dairy foods do return profits 
to the stores, THE END 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this 


department is 30 cents 
wanted"’ and ‘‘positions wanted’’ advertising which is only P30 = per a per insertion. 


address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, 


word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 
Count 


ad as eight words. Blind 





advertisements must be signed: “BOX +, care Moard’s aa, Fort “Atkinson, Wisconsin" and 


count as 8 additional words. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. 


a each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 


opy 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. T.B. and 
Bang’s tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stockyard 
cattle. Any quantity sold—one to truckload 
or carload lots. SHADY ELM SsTOCK 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- 


consin. Phones:: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant 
2261. 1-* 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. 
Reasonable—tested. WALLOCH & LYNCH, 
Sugar Creek Farm, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
R. RB. 1. 4-* 
HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also 
yearlings. From our herd or shipped direct 
from Wisconsin. R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 
erly, Wichita Falls, Texas 20-* 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health. 


Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-* 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818. 1-* 
FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, linois. 13-* 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-* 
HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 


& SON, “Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 1-24 


HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al- 
ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our 
prices are right. MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan. 2-° 

WE have a good selection of dairy heifers and 
cows on hand at most times. If we don't have 
what you want we will order buy for you. We 
operate in both Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Write or call LINK BROTHERS, INC., Mi- 
noog, Wisconsin 8-* 

Breed- 


DAIRYMEN when you are in need of 
ing Stock, fresh cows, springers, fall freshen- 
ing heifers, open heifers, registered heifer 
calves, in any number—Contact—R. H. WAL- 
TER, Lannon, Wisconsin. Phone: Menomonee 
Falls 0263. 13-4 


HOLSTEIN cows and heifers. We've got them 
ready to go. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 12-12 

20 REGISTERED Holstein cows. Certified herd. 
PAUL VAN CLEVE, New Providence, Penn- 
sylvania. 13-* 

MEGISTERED Holstein heifers and calves, 4-H 
material. W. STRAUSS, Watertown, Wis. 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 


fall. Cows of all breeds Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 


LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* 

REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 

MILKING springing cows and heifers, many 
ecalfhood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- 
Bang’s tested. C.O.D. shipments by truck. 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 3700. 8-* 

REGISTERED—<Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn Wisconsin. 11-* 

CANADIAN Ayrshires. Breeding stock, all ages, 
from best Scottish blood lines 30 =miles 
west of Toronto. CLARK BROS., Norval, 
Ontario 12-2 

CANADIAN Apyrshires and Holsteins. Springing 


cows and heifers. Accredited and vaccinated. 
PEARSON BROS., Avonsyde Farms, Water- 
down, Ontario. 1-spl 


LIVESTOCK WANTED 


WANTED—Feeder pigs, weaning age and over. 
State kind, age, number you have and price. 
LEONARD ERDAHL, Cresco, Iowa. 12-2 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck. Write for folder, 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 16-* 

ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send 
for catalog. GEO, F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
eomplete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equigment manufactured 
by the leading company in this field. Write 
today for tree catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC., 
Box 43, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 9-* 























HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, lowa. 18-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


SAVE, order now, quality dairy hay. Summer 
prices will save. Why pay winter prices. 
SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New Bavaria, 
Ohio. 











FEED BAGS 


for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


WANTED—1250—1500 gallon milk tank truck. 
GRIGSBY FARMS, Whitesburg, Tenn. 12-2 

FOR Sale—36 New Productive Acre Stalls at 
$64.93 each; 20 Rear Doors at $14.43; 20 
Automatic Feeders at $32.07 each F.O.B. 
Keota, Iowa. For iaformation, write: BOX 
H. D., 833 Armstrong Avenue, St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


COW stalls, pens, s‘eel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland. 18-* 

LOW cost grain drier. Removes moisture and 
protects shelled corn, wheat and other small 
grain. Fits any bin. Write LOUDEN, Dept. 
3, Fairfield, lowa 11-* 

BOOMS Wagon Unloader. Uniloads 5 tons 
chopped hay, silage, straw—even bales and ear 
corn into blower, elevator or pit. Variable 
speeds. Easily attaches to your present flat 
bed wagon. Inexpensive. Write today. BOOMS 
SILO COMPANY, Harbor Beach, Mich. 5-apl 

UNION 22 centrifugal pump, direct connected 
to 220-440 60 cycle electric motor, 16000 gal- 
lons per hour 25 foot head, 1 new 5 H.P. 
220-440 900 rpm electric motor, reasonable. 
LITCHFIELD GRAIN O©O., Litchfield, Mich. 





WE pay highest prices 

















FARMS WANTED 


WANT to buy farm on yearly payments. CHAS. 
WILSON, Grinnell, Iowa. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


“LIVESTOCK and Farm Commodity Outlook” 
and ‘‘1000 Pounds of Meat per Acre’’. Write 





for them. KINGWELL AGENCY, Realtors, 
Box 267A, Corvallis, Oregon. 12-* 
STROUT Realty Catalog, Mailed free! Farms, 
homes, businesses, 34 States, coast-to-coast, 
3240 bargains described. World's largest; 54 
years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-T 8o. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 8-* 
LARGE Dairy, 480 acres on U. 8. 17. Com- 
plete, cows and equipment. 2 silos, house and 
barns. Excellent condition. Write GARDENS 


CORNER DAIRY, Sheldon, So. Carolina. 9-6 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world's dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 6-* 

DANDY highly productive 240 acre Barron 
County farm! All-modern home attractively 
landscaped. Good out-buildings. 160 acres 
plowland. 4% miles county seat. 2 sets build- 
ings. Only $100 per acre. Terms. BAKER 
ZZ-42, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 

314 ACRE dairy farm, equipment, high produc- 
ing herd, Registered and grade Holsteins. 
Will sell for $16,000 down and balance on 
contract. RONALD DUNLAP, Cuba, N. Y. 

MODERN farm homes — Prosperous Wisconsin 
dairying district—$75 per acre and up— 
Terms. BAKER ZZ-38, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

400 ACRES Alabama's rich “Black Belt’’. 12 
months green grazing. Modern home and 
grade A milking parlor dairy barn. Quota 
established highest price milk. 2 miles from 
town on paved roads. Close to milk and beef 
markets. Write for details. WAYMON 
RUDDER, Linden, Alabama. 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 

SOUTH Carolina Farms—lIdeal for dairy, live- 
stock or row crops. All year grazing. For new 
farm list, write PIKE REALTY COMPANY, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 23-spl 
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HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





DAIRYMAN—One single, one married, for top 
Holstein herd. M. MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Mlinois. 10-* 

SURGE experienced milker, house, $200. CAL- 
VADA FARMS, Box 645, Fallon, Nev 1l-apl 


ONE of the largest and best registered Hol- 
stein herds in midwest needs a man quali- 
fied as manager and/or herdsman. Give com- 
plete details of background. BOX 311, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 11-4 

WANTED — Experienced inseminator. Earning 
limited only by ability. In one of Montana's 
beautiful valleys. Write BOX 865, Missoula, 
Montana. 12-2 

WANTEO—Experienced A. I. Technician for es- 
tablished area in concentrated dairy section 
of California. Married; references required, 
BOX 320. care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 12-2 

WANTED—Middle-aged herdsman. Good job for 
married man who understands duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Wisconsin. Guernseys. Give 
references first letter. BOX 321, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-3 

WORKING manager for 160 acre modern Hol- 
stein farm. 48 tie stalls, 1% miles to town, 
church and school. (Give reference and quali- 
fications in reply. EMIL O. WIESMAN, 
Caroline, Wisconsin. 

HAND test cow milker for purebred Jersey herd 
in eastern North Carolina. Married man with 
small family desired. Write BOX 5325, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

WANTED—Experienced, married herdsman-man- 
ager for Guernsey farm. Modern home, school 
bus at door. A fine opportunity with excel- 
lent future prospects for the right man. BOX 
322, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TENANT—Desire to work small dairy farm on 
share basis. Eastern states preferred. Reli- 
able, ambitious worker with dairy experience. 








Married with small family. Agricultural col- 
lege graduate, Texas A & M, Connecticut 
University. Sepamted from U. 8S. Navy in 
August. LTJG JAMES R. BECHERT, USS 


Tidewater AD-31, care FPO, New York, New 
York. 13-3 

LARGE family experienced in dairy farming 
want dairy farm to operate. CHAS. M. 
WILSON, SR., Route 2, Grinnell, Iowa. 

BRITISH Canadian. Single — seeks position. 
Dairy farm. Life experience all branches. 
Write BOX 324, care Hoard's Dairyman, Tort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO sell animal health products. 
cines, instruments, penicillin, mastitis reme- 
dies, sulfas, all veterinary products. Real 
profit, no investment required. Write today. 
UNITED PHARMACAL, Box 296, Station D, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 9-spl 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELLING Master-Saver Hay Feeder direct to 
farmers as advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Commission—protected territory, CENTRAL 
STATES SALES COMPANY, Box 10222, 
Dallas, Texas. 13-spl 








Serums, vac- 








SILO Inver-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
for Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT C©O., North Manchester, In- 

7- 


diana. 

20% DISCOUNT—Ot! list prices on all 1954 
refrigerators, air conditioners, automatic and 
conventional washers, gas and electric dryers, 


gas and electric ranges, water heaters, power 
mowers, egameras and photographic equipment, 
sporting goods—To order send make, model, 
and deposit. Balance COD. Freight prepaid-— 
Complete Catalog $1.00. Inquiries invited. 
THE DISCOUNT HOUSE, 522 Sixth Street, 


Racine, Wisconsin. 

PAINT—Outside, Titanium and Oil. Guaranteed 
not to peel $2.95 value. Special Factory 
price—$2.95. Free Catalog. SNOW WHITE 
PAINT, Toledo 2, Ohio 13-apl 

TO $10.00 lb. paid. We buy 200 different 
roots, herbs. Milkweed, catnip, etc Write: 


HERBCO 459, Medina, Ohio. 








Golden Years Opportunity 


Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 
edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
ed. Your high income days are not over 

Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now open. Write today giv- 
ing past work experience and references to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Department 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a_ well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms, 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected , Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 

















BROWN SWISS 








AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Towa. 23-° 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 








8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 


(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 


onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOOK! Full fashioned nylon hosiery: ecaiieed 
3 pr. $2. Seconds 5 pr. $1. Thirds 6 pr. $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PREMIER SALES, 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 4-* 

FREE — “Idea Book for sewing with cotton 
bags." This 24-page illustrated book gives 
how-to-do directions for making attractive 
household decorations, gifts, and toys, plus 
latest Simplicity fashions. Discover the fun of 
sewing with thrifty, colorful cotton bags. Send 
postcard today! NATIONAL COTTON COUN. 
CIL, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 3-spl 

MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil- 
dren's dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. 
Low prices. Complete display free. Rush 
name. HARFORD, Dept. M-1376, Cincinnati 
25, Ohio. 13-10 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


BROILER Whites—Pullorum clean—large type. 
Available throughout year at competitive 
prices; All guaranteed. SKARSTAD TUR- 
KEY HATCHERY, INC., Rochester, Minneso- 
ta, Tel, 3190. 12-° 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 














trial. Choice of sex Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill, 5-* 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-* 





SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions. Steady, year-round work. 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 13-* 





RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 19-* 








Profit More 
with 
BROWN SWISS 


You will find in the Brown Swiss Breed, what 
you want in a dairy cow today or ten years from 


today. Brown Swiss Cattle have well demonstrat- 
ed their ability as high, consistent producers of 

per cent milk Under ordinary herd condi- 
tions an average of at least 8.000 to 10.000 


pounds of 4 per cent milk can be expected. You 
don't need to be satisfied with a herd of ordi- 
nary cattle—Buy a few head of Registered Brown 
Swiss today, and you can have a good herd in a 
few years. 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








JERSEYS 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


FIFTY YEARS WITH JERSEYS—Now Re- 
sults in 13 Consecutive Years Over 500 Ibs. 


Fat. (‘All on twice daily milking.) 156 Ton 
of Gold Winners, 66 Tested Dams, 43 100,000 
Lbs. Milk Producers. Foundation individuals 
-——Male And Female—For Sale. Own The Pro- 
duction Kind. Write For Free List. 





ST. ALBANS 


VERMONT 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 




















PIXY'S LOCHINVAR. Excellent, first four daus. 
to treshen average 11,305 Ibs. milk, 624 F., 2x, 
305, M. E. We have a modestly priced son of hig 
for sale from a daughter of Pixy's President that 
gave (actual) 2-5, 304 days, 8617 M. and 516 F. 
His first four to finish average 10,980 M., 638 F. 
(M.E. basis). Write for price and pedigree on 
this promising youngster 

CHAS. 8. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 
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FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 













THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 East Broad Street 


Columbus 5, Ohio 


JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 


Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 


Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 


Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you get greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 


Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell. 


IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 


Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF REGISTERED JERSEYS” 
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Name i" - 
Address — — 
Postoffice ——=«——_—or 
Every Female at “at Biltmore Farms must 
prove her ability to make a profit return 
on her feed cost to stay In the herd 
With 1,300 Registered Females, you i 
have @ greater selection and more “op- FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 
portunity to get the most for your 
herd sire dollar Send for “how-to” information about 


Save Money Now 
Write Us About Your Nex? Sire! 


Ballmer Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 




















PROVEN JERSEY BULL FOR SALE 


Lilac’s Remus Unrivaled Colin 480635 
Dropped Nov. 5, 1946 Classified ‘Very 
Good Bred by Brigham Farm, St. Al- 


bans, Vermont. D.H.LA. proving on first 
16 daughters 8.839 Ibs. milk, 507 Ibs. fat. 
Pedigree, picture and price on request. 

FRED J. PAULLUS, 


Hampton, lowa 








yay AGE JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Apr. ¢ Color. Sire: Worlds 
Records Lord Champion cr ar bull. Dam: Stand 
ard Lord i a Louise. H.ILR. record of 4962 
BF 10,4232 milk in 305 days at 1-11. (MLE 
6552 BF 13,7582 milk 

Price and Pedigree on Request 


Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 87.5% 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, la. Everette Davis, Owner 


BRYN MAWR FARM 





is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibe. mil * Pas Ibe. fat, 12 Class, 


daughters average 82 


> 
FRANK B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


FRANK LUHRS DAIRY cow mAnxer 


We have @ targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 














SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 
Gnetee high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heit- 
ere - ringers and yearlings wT B.. Bang's 
Teat od, Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 


vaccinated Q ality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 


View Stock Farm, AR. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





ee SUNSET JERSEVS—VYoung bull born 
I 52 or one born Mar. 29, ‘53. Gr-son (sire's 
side) 7 Ttaskas R yal Ceres, 11,1942 M., 6772 
fat. Gr-son (dam's side { Noble Airthria, 11,- 
460 # . , 5992 F. Tw aged island cows, These 

od lower than you ild expect THE 


b 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00, 


Guernsey profics — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 








FOR SALE - BULL 


BORN JUNE 1953. Dam made 9068 - 
418 Jr2 305C 2x machine milking. 
Two maternal sisters with high 2x 
records. From on outstanding cow fam- 
ily. Sire is desirably proven and first 
3 daughters in our herd average 407+ 
per day Jr2 2x machine milking. Also 
choice, well bred heifers all ages. 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 











ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 


We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
Helfers 


| of High Quality and Production. 
Occasionally Available. 
Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. A post card will 
bring you complete information 
concerning our herd sires, also 
these bull calves. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 























GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Oams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 


GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 














FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding. 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 








Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help Youl 


E. E. (Al) VARY 


STERLING - Phone 1820 - _ ILL. 




















IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the A ny owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700 or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 








AYRSHIRES 





PNAS 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 











A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select a 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
quality sires—Langwater Rocket, Langwater Sir 
Royal or Sanfadair Royal Prince. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farm. Highway 296—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minnesota. SANI- 
TARY FARM DAIRIES, INC., 415 Grove Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn, 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF—Born 5-15-54. By an 
Approved sire and out of “‘Excellent’’ dam that 
has 5 yr. old record of 14,373 Ibs. milk—-3.9% 
561 Ibs. fat im 305 days milked twice daily 
Price $400 if taken at once. STRATHGLASS 
FARM, Gox 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


REGISTERED BULL CALF 
born March 28, 1953. Dam's record 12,000 Ibs. 
milk, 483 tbs. butterfat as a 2 yr. old. Also heil- 
ers. Write GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














AYRSHIRES 


The Right Combination to 
Get Herd improvement 


) 


> 












A Son of Storm Cloud Of Windrow Out of a 

Kismet—or vice versa. 

Both are top Approved Sires in Service at 

Windrow Farms, The Home of Champions. 
Write For A Prospect 








WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Coolidge 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Highway 















LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


Offer You The Blood Of Champions at Bar- 
gain Prices. By A Son of Windrow Style- 
master, a son of Neshaminy Miss Phett. 
Excellent, 50 Ton Producer and National 
Champion with 1,036 Ibs. fat. 
We Have A Bull Bargain For You. 
Write Us 
LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Mich. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Double ap- 
seeved. 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 Ibs. fat. Herd classification .858. 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 


rices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 
Ne Pe 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
“$cotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 


HOLSTEINS 




















FRASEA LEONORA WAYNE 


Classified ‘Excellent. Many Times 

Champion and Best-Uddered Winner. 

She Made 1040 Pounds of Fat in 365 
Days on 3-Time Milking. 


We Offer a Son of “Flashy 
Chief” From a Daughter of 
“Revelation” 


HE 7 nearest dams of the bull we 

offer this week. (Ear Tag B-135, born 
February 14, 1954), average 935 pounds 
of butterfat from 23,747 pounds of milk 
in 365 days. He is by Carnation Flashy 
Chief, a son of the Silver Medal sire, 
Carnation Imperial Chief, and Carna- 
tion Flashy Chief is from the wonder- 
ful cow, Frasea Leonora Wayne, pic- 
tured above. 

The dam of Ear Tag B-135, (the bull 
we offer you), has made 583 pounds of 
fat as a 2year-old on 3-time milking. 
She is a daughter of Revelation, out of 
a daughter of Carnation Black Magic. 

If you are Interested in production, 
good udders, and exceptionally attrac- 
tive type, wire us today about this bull. 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, = 


Dept. #37, 
1060 Stuart Building, 




















Seattie 1, Washington 
HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 
Choice selection of large fall freshening and 


springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality Grades at Farmer 
prices. Direct country purchases. Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation. Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
continuous years. 
lL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 


THE ELDONON HERD 


Our 2 Main Herd Sires—‘‘Ideal’’ & ‘‘Climax"’ are 
being proven—Ptus} Many 2 yr. olds making 70# 
fat per month. A_ Breeding Program that 
“Blends” the ‘‘Right"’ Holsteins the “‘Best’’ way. 
DONALD W. JOHNSON Marvard, ti. 
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50 REGISTERED 
Holstein HeifersforSale 


Rag Apple & Ormsbys—well grown—typy. 
Bred to Outstanding Sires—to calve from 
July to February. 

You can buy one or all at reasonable 
prices. We raised these heifers and know 

they are sound. 


ROLLING WOODS FARM 
R. 2, Box 159 Elgin, Illinois 
Tel, St. Charles 3385 


i 
EUREKA FARMS has bulls 


up to 9 months old all sired by our Carnation 
Plunderer. Our herd has been in PHIA work 
since 1917 and bred as a family all these years. 











A calf bought now would be ready when you 
need him to give you calves in the fall next 
year. Herd is strong in Carnation Blood Lines. 


EUREKA FARMS 
C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Ml. 








We have a Selected 
Pedigree Son 





of this State Record Cow, who will 
soon be of service age. 
All of the 7 nearest dams are above 500 


Ibs. Fat, 2X Milking. 


The 18 nearest classified ancestors av- 
erage 85.6%. 

For Price, pedigree and information, 
write 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Mo. 

















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 


HERD SIRE 


WITH A BACKGROUND 

We offer a young bull born 11-19-53 that 
is well grown with lots of type. The dam 
is an outstanding cow with a string of 
real records. The sire has wonderful type 
and production. Write today for pedigree, 
photo and price. 

MEDSKER FARMS Indiana 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 








Sullivan, 











, BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have -00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang's free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 











Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, Wis. 





WISCONSIN BREEDERS SALE 


WATERTOWN, WIS., Wednesday, July 21st—at 
Clyman Farms. 75 HEAD of selected REGIS- 
TERED HOLSTEINS—springing cows with breed- 
ing and records, bred heifers, heifer calves and 
yearling bulls of top breeding. Early consignors 
include Curtiss Candy, Mooseheart, Lake Side 
Farms. We also present some splendid grade 
young springers and fall freshening heifers. A 
place to buy the kind that satisfy. All T. B. and 
blood tested. BAIRD & DARCEY, Magrs., Water- 
town, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to ge County where good Holsteins are 





raised. oy. them first-handed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 


Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple biood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
apecial offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—*‘‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible."’ 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldmanservice. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding. 
Free fieldman service. 
For information write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 
































FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke end Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fleldman’s services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


>. 
Good Dairy Cattle For 

Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ- 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








you'll choose HOLSTEINS 


645 


REGISTERED 





as your breed for the future 


Look at a Holstein cow from a strictly business angle. You'll 
see PROFIT from efficient milk production. 

You'll like Holstein performance — High Milk Production 
— High Solids and Butterfat Production — Long Productive 
Life and Large, Rugged Calves — Ability to Utilize Home- 
Grown Feeds — Low Production Costs and Adaptability to 


any Climate. 


You'll agree that Holsteins, accounting for nearly half the 
registered dairy cattle in this country, are the breed for your 


future. 


@ All im 
tion are 


rtant world records for milk and butterfat produc- 
eld by Holsteins. 


@ Three Holstein cows produce as much as five small cows 
— save you labor and time. 


® Quiet temperament — Holsteins get along with “hired help.’ 
® Soft curd — small fat particles ... 
. therefore for all. 

®@ Total units of solids, minerals, and Vitamin A production 
is the highest of any dairy breed. 


mothers, invalids. . 





\2 


ideal for children, 








There’s a future with 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vermont 











THE SOUTHERN INVITATIONAL 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN SALE 


FAIRGROUNDS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, JULY 19TH 
55 August and September freshening heifers consigned from Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Washington State. Sponsored by the Georgia Holstein Association, 
Sale Manager — M. B. NICHOLS, St. Charles, Illinois 








ALABAMA HOLSTEIN CONSIGNMENT SALE 


STATE FAIRGROUNDS, BIRMINGHAM, AUGUST 5TH 


50 August and September freshening heifers from Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Washington State. Sponsored by the Alabama Holstein Association, 


Managed by M. B. NICHOLS, St. Charles, lil. 











Pabst Roamer ‘‘Excelient’’ 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 


of high production and good type is inherited 
y his sons. On mature 2X-305 day basis 
Roamer shows an increase on 94 dam-daugh- 
ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 fat. Rega! shows an 


increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write tor pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Gold Medal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


48 fat. 





**Exoelient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 














Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 








WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















GRASS SILAGE STAYS FRESH, 
SWEET OVER 6 MONTHS 
WITH STA-FRESH* 
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“Sta-Fresh 


matter, 
Sta-Fresh” 


The calves here are enjoying silage that was “put up” 
” Sodium Bisulfite. They love it be- 
cause it’s so sweet and fresh. “Sta-Fresh” makes won- 
derfully healthful fodder. Tests show bisulfite silage 
is extra high in carotene (Vitamin A), sugar, diges- 
total digestible nutrients 


and 


® General Chemical Trade Mark 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
J ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Serving Agriculture Everywhere 


prevents “silage stink,’ 
low-cost and easy to apply. Just one 100-lb. bag treats 
over 12 tons of silage. Your Orchard Brand dealer has 
Sta-Fresh. Order your supply today. 


’ too. It’s 








the complete line of ENGINEERED 
Portable Sprinkler Irrigation Systems 


are better! 


ao, 
SHUR-RANE. Econo saioal and 
versatile. Foolproof, self- 
latching couplers. Lines con- 
nect and disconnect from 











carrying point of pipe. 















@ the most soundly engi- 
neered systems in the 
world — specially designed 
and installed for your own 
soil, crops, land slope, 
weather, for your own 
water supply and labor 
conditions. 


@ backed by a national or- 
ganization that is techni- 
cally and financially able 
to guaranty satisfactory 
performance. 


@ a SHUR-RANE system 
will never be an orphan — 
you can always be sure of 


service, parts, and addi- Address__ 
tions. city 
SHUR; RANE Engineered Sprinkler Taalelehilels macl, 


@ a large staff of field en- 
gineers backs up your well- 
trained SHUR-RANE dealer 
in solving your individual 
irrigation problems. 


@ continuous improve- 
ments enable you to keep 
your SHuUR-RANE system 
up-to-the-minute at all 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEM 


Name. 





SHUR-ROLL. Saves up to 80% 
of your labor... the wheels 
carry the load. One man 
moves se to % mile of line 
in a few minutes. 


times and at lowest cost 
to you. 


e why gamble with “ol’ 
man weather” or “make 
shift” irrigation? Investi- 
gate... mail the coupon 
below for a factual and 
authoritative booklet on 
portable sprinkler irriga- 


tion. 
ee 
SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, DEPT. E 


ICAL CORPORATION —— 
John Bean Division, P.O. Box 145, San Jose 1, California 


should know about Portable Sprinkler Irrigation.” 
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SURE PROFITS! 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The Pasture Water Supply 


The cheapest feed we have is water but its shortage 
can reduce the return from our labor and other feed. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


is a year-round problem and 

during dry periods in other 
sections this important nutrient is 
given serious consideration. When 
water is plentiful, however, we 
often give the matter too little 
thought. 

Water may be plentiful, but is 
it available at all times to the heif- 
ers in that far-off pasture? To the 
milkers in the lot just behind the 
barn? Or in the drinking cup for 
the lone cow that had to stay in 
for a few days? 

Water is the main ingredient of 
all the tissues and organs of the 
body. If deprived of water, an ani- 
mal can survive only a few days. 
However, without food for a com- 
parable period, the loss in body tis- 
sues is negligible. 

The loss of water is a continual 
process through urination, respira- 
tion, elimination, and_ insensible 
perspiration. 

When there is no intake of wa- 
ter, the fluid transport system is 
upset and death occurs due to lack 
of sufficient oxygen, and an accu- 
mulation of carbon dioxide and 
other waste products in the body 
tissues. 


Milkers require more water... 


The water requirements of an 
animal are measured largely in 
terms of water loss. For example, 
to regulate the body temperature 
in hot weather a cow will breathe 
more rapidly and this steps up the 
water loss. This in turn increases 
the demand for water. 

If the cow is milking, loss and 
demand for water is greatly in- 
creased. This loss is readily appre- 
ciated when it is recognized that 
the water content in milk is 87 per 
cent 

Cows producing 100 pounds of 
milk drink about 300 pounds of 
water a day. For a herd, average 
daily water consumption per cow 
will range normally from 100 
pounds (12% gallons) to 125 
pounds (15 gallons). 

It has been estimated that a 
cow will drink from 4 to 5% 
pounds of water for each pound of 
milk she produces, If her diet con- 
sists largely of lush grass or feed 
that is high in water content, she 
will drink less than when she eats 
larger amounts of dry feed. The 
amount of water needed is influ- 
enced by size, the milk yield, the 
amount of physical exertion, the 
temperature of the air, and the 
quantity and kind of food eaten. 

Controlled experiments have 
shown that cows drinking from in- 
dividual bowls or cups produce 
more milk than when water is not 
conveniently available to them. It 
was found that cows which had ac- 
cess to water bowls or automatic 
water supplies produce 3% to 4 
per cent more milk than cows that 
were watered twice a day, and 6 
to 11 per cent more than cows that 
were watered once a day. 

Cows watered with automatic 
bowls drink, on an average, about 
10 times each 24 hours. About one- 
third of the water is drunk during 
the night. 

For the same reason, it is im- 
portant to provide a conveniently 
located water supply for cattle on 
pasture. If the supply is a tank, 


[ AREAS where water shortage 


locate it in as suitable place as 
possible. Don’t have too large a 
volume exposed to the hot sun. 


Unsanitary water supplies .. . 


Stagnant waters often harbor 
disease germs. Animals, like hu- 
mans, are subject to diseases that 
are spread through drinking pol- 
luted water. Unsanitary water sup- 
plies can be sources of serious dis- 
ease outbreaks. Ponds or stagnant 
waters of any kind are likely to be 
polluted, either by direct contact 
with animals or by drainage. 

When _ tuberculosis was ‘more 
prevalent in our herds than it is 
now, common watering troughs, 
mangers, or polluted water holes 
were frequent sources of spread of 
this disease. Besides tuberculosis, 
such waters may contain Brucella 
organisms, leptospira, contaminat- 
ed eggs and cysts of parasites, liver 
flukes, etc. 

Cows will often seek undesirable 
water supplies because no water is 
provided; or, if provided, it is warm 
or is filled with fermented or de- 
composed food and dirt making it 
unpalatable and unfit to drink. 
Keeping fresh water available, and 
tanks and drinking bowls in a sani- 
tary condition by frequent checking 
and cleaning, are important chores 
that are often overlooked. 

Make provisions for frequent 
checking by a reliable person. Ani- 
mals on pasture require supervision 
for many things including check- 
ups on the salt supply, feed and 
fencing, heat periods, abortions, in- 
juries, and so forth. This super- 
vision is very important. Be sure 
to include the water supply. 


Poultry I. Q. Answers 


1. Large end up. Large ends 
down will cost you the loss of one 
full grade. 

2. The tail feathers. On a ma- 
ture drake you will usually find 
on the back, ahead of the main 
tail feathers, several small feath- 
ers curled in the shape of a let- 
ter C. 

3. No. Egg white is made up of 
separate sections of thick and thin 
white divided by a fragile mem- 
brane. When eggs are roughly 
handled or exposed to heat it will 
cause the membrane to break al- 
lowing the thick and thin parts to 
merge, thus causing what is some- 
times called a watery white. 

4. A fertile egg will start to in- 
cubate at 68 degrees F. This is 
why temperatures lower than 68 
degrees F. are recommended. 

5. Turkey—a small-type white 
turkey. Currently very popular, 
but the larger types are not going 
out of style. 

6. Five. When these tendons 
are removed market value is in- 
creased, especially for select mar- 
kets. 

7. Market finish. It is custom- 
ary to look at the tail and wing 
feathers to determine condition of 
the quill. If the majority of quills 
are blue and very soft, then the 
chances are that bird lacks finish. 
If there are five or more of the 
feathers with white quills, the odds 
favor finish. 

8. Twenty is the standard num- 
ber recommended for 100 layers. 
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Leukemia in Cattle 


“Several months ago we _ pur- 
chased a 2-year-old heifer. Re- 
cently she developed enlarged 
glands on the sides of her neck, at 
the rear attachment of her udder, 
and in several other places. Her 
skin seems harder and thicker than 
normal, My veterinarian looked at 
her the other day. He feels quite 
certain that she has leukemia, for 
which, he said, there is no cure. 
We have not seen or heard of this 
disease in cattle. Could you give us 
information on the following ques- 
ticns?”’ 


“What is leukemia?” 

Leukemia is a fatal blood dis- 
ease for which there is no known 
cure. The disease affects animals 
of all ages and breeds. It appears 
to be quite prevalent in some for- 
eign countries. In certain parts of 
Germany the disease is reported to 
be on the increase. 


“How prevalent is the disease?” 


We see and hear very little about 
leukemia in this country, probably 
because only a few animals show 
definite signs of the disease before 
they die or are sent to slaughter. 
However, reports by federal meat 
inspectors indicate that the disease 
is more common than is generally 
believed. The reason for this: In 
its early stages the disease shows 
few, if any, symptoms. Then, if a 
thorough examination of the car- 
cass is not made, its presence es- 
capes detection. 


“How does leukemia develop?” 


The disease first brings about 
changes in the blood. The principal 
change is an abnormal development 
of the immature leucocytes or 
white cells. Usually there is also 
an extensive increase in the num- 
ber of these cells. 

As the disease progresses, many 
tumors are formed in all of the 
lymph glands and nodes of the 
body. The glands become greatly 
enlarged. In advanced cases, the 
enlarged glands located beneath 
the skin can be readily seen or 
felt. There are several forms and 
variations of the disease depending 
upon the origin of the abnormal 
cells, whether from the bone mar- 
row or the lymph glands. Leuke- 
mia is often referred to as “cancer 
of the blood.” 

“What causes the disease?” 

The cause is not known. There 
is some evidence that it is spread 
through breeding stock, from indi- 
viduals or families that transmit 
it by inheritance. 


“What are the principal symp- 
toms?” 

Usually the first signs of leuke- 
mia are enlargement of the lymph 
glands located immediately beneath 
the skin. At first the appetite re- 
mains good, and there are no un- 
usual signs to indicate that any- 
thing is wrong. However, after a 
few days or weeks, there is a grad- 
ual loss of condition. 

A dullness develops. Often there 
is labored breathing. The mucus 
membranes become quite pale. Be- 
sides enlargements of the lymph 
glands, there may be a protrusion 
of the eyeballs caused by tumor- 
like growths in the eye orbits. 


Pressure from tumors or tumor- 
ous masses on internal organs may 
cause a variety of symptoms such 
as indigestion, chronic bloat, paral- 
ysis of the hind legs, and so forth. 
If tumors develop in the brain, a 
deranged consciousness results. 

In the normal blood of cattle, 
there are five different types of 
white blood cells. The cells we are 
mostly concerned with in leukemia 
are the lymphocytes. They consti- 
tute about 64 per cent of the total 
white cells. When the leucocyte 
count goes above this number, leu- 
kemia or lymphocytosis may be 
suspected. 

Post-mortem examinations of 
slaughtered animals that have died 
of the disease usually reveal sym- 
metrical enlargements of all lymph 
glands. Both the liver and spleen 
may be greatly enlarged. Other 
internal organs may be enlarged or 
show irregular masses of abnormal 
tissue. 





GROWTH ON HEIFER 


I am writing about a yearling 
heifer that has either a rupture or 
a growth of some sort, The veter- 
inarian said she might outgrow it, 
but she shows no signs of doing so. 

I first noticed it when she was 
about 6 months old. She is of good 
size and seems lively enough. Is 
there anything that could be done 
for her and would it be wise to 
breed her? 

Columbiaville, Michigan H,. N. 


Since you do not describe the 
growth or indicate its location, we 
are at a loss to determine the 
cause. If the enlargement is in 
the region of the umbilicus (the 
point of attachment of the umbili- 
cal cord at birth), we are inclined 
to believe it is an umbilical hernia. 
If this is the case, small hernias 
in young calves, as pointed out by 
your veterinarian, often tend to 
correct themselves. If the opening 
is relatively large, chances are it 
will remain so and cause trouble. 

It might be possible for your 
veterinarian to inject irritants near 
the edge of the ring with the idea 
of setting up an irritation to fur- 
ther close the ring, or preferably 
perform an operation. Since there 
is some evidence umbilical hernias 
may be inherited, it may not be 
advisable to use the animal as a 
brood cow unless, of course, she is 
particularly valuable. 


COW SPITTING FOOD 


When a cow has food in her 
mouth, is it possible for her to 
spit it out? 


Irma, Wisconsin R. H. 


Your question is a little difficult 
to answer. Food in the fore part 
ot the mouth can be pushed out 
with the tongue together with the 
movement of the jaws and mem- 
branes. When the food is in the 
rear of the mouth, particularly in 
the region of the posterior third 
of the tongue, it is rather difficult 
for the tongue to bring it forward. 

Unless there is some tickling in 
the larynx that causes coughing, a 
cow cannot spit food in the man- 
ner employed by some men. Spill- 
ing the food from the mouth is 
probably a more appropriate term. 





In treatment of 
even difficult cases of 


mastitis 


...research has shown 


cobalt 


makes antibiotic-and- 
sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 
more effective 





Ask your veterinarian about 


the ONE new, different 
mastitis ointment that 
contains 


Procaine Penicillin G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Sulfisoxazole 
Sulfathiazole 


...and Cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Use this newest scientific weapon in your 
attack against stubborn mastitis cases this summer 
Soxipent supplies two antibiotics, two sulfas — plus 
cobalt, the element shown to increase by 2 to 10 times 
their activity against the organisms usually found in 
mastitis, including staphylococcus, 2 ek BH and 
coliform bacteria. Soxipent is dispensed only by 
licensed veterinarians, so. . . 


Consult your 
veterinarian 


Fort Dopce Lasornatonties, Inc. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


** “The use of cobalt for antibiotic poten- 
tiation is a new application in veterinary 
science. * * * cobalt was shown to increase 
the activity of penicillin against several 
species of bacteria pathogenic to animals. 
Only the salts of cobalt manifested this reac- 
tion.”—Bio-Chemic Review 








Why GMC’s 


make other trucks out of date! 























The GMC farm truck 
g The GMC farm iruck Saves mor e 
b ° 
does more Et ee Truck Hydra-Matic Drive* ends 
because it has as standard equipment, @ full ee Oy shock-loading strains— 
cau 


125-horsepowe! engine—the most powe 
6 in its class. 










Osts—uses 
Spares the tires. less gas— 
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C farm truc 
The Hydra-Matic GMC farm truck The Hydra-Matic GM 
r 
performs better handles easie 
because it always is in the correct gear because you never have to shove & 
for the need—regardless. oa or shift a geat- 












commands respect 


ss—its look of quality— 


juxury cab, that make you 


The GMC farm truck costs less to own 


—less to run—than old-style farm trucks. 
See your GMC dealer! 








with its dashing smar'ne 


*Optional at extra cost 








Get a modern truck ! 


Be careful—drive safely 





GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 





